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Preface. 


Many  classical  Works  have  been  published  on  Pompei! 
describing  its  origin ,  history,  scenes,  and  wars.  Who  has  not 
read  them  ? 

Under  this  consideration,  and  in  order  to  be  brief  and  not 
to  weary  the  reader  ,  we  have  y  in  this  practical  Guide-book , 
avoided  ali  useless  repetitions. 

Pompeii  was  originally  founded  by  the  Oscans  upon  a  bed 
of  lava  at  the  southern  part  of  Vesuvius  ,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  «  Sarno  »  (then  navigable),  in  the  sixth  century  betbre 
the  Christian  era  y  although  some  early  writers  say  that  it  is 
obviously  desirable  to  know  exactly  the  origin  of  this  very 
ancient  city  of  Campania. 

After  the  war  with  the  Samnites  it  passed  under  the 
domination  of  the  Romans  ,  who  made  a  pleasure  resort  of  it. 

In  the  year  63.  A.  D.  the  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
owing  to  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius^  after  a  slumber  of  many 
centuries.  But  the  final  disaster  to  this,  once  prosperous,  rich, 
and  fine  city,  occurred  in  the  year  79.  that  is  to  say,  16  years 
after  the  earthquake. 

It  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  totally  destroyed  on 
the  24^^^^  of  August,  in  that  year,  by  a  dense  fall  of  ashes  and 
*  lapilli  »  which  covered  the  city  to  a  depth  of  about  20  ft.,  but 
which ,  at  the  same  time ,  gave ,  to  the  greater  part  of  its 
inhabitants,  an  opportunity  of  escaping. 

The  re-discovery  of  the  city  dates  from  about  the  end  of 
the  15^^^  century  ;  but  the  real  excavations  began  in  the  year 
1748,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  Bourbon» 

To  day  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  an  accurate  idea 
of  its  ruins  and  of  the   domestic    fife    of  the    ancient    Romans 
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in  the  limited  space  of  3  hrs:^  which  is  about  the  tlme  iisually 
employed  by  visitors  in  visiting  these  ruins;  but  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  travelling,  as  well  as  in  archaeological  studies  and 
recent  topographic  observations,  bave  enabled  us  to  write  not 
a  classic  work,  but  a  real  practical  Guidebook  of  Pompeii^ 
describing  briefly  the  most  important  monuments  ,  and  to 
enable  visitors  to  examine  the  ruins  independently. 

We  bave  takenthe  opportunity  of  including  in  our  Guide-book 
ali  the  most  interesting  paragraphs  of  that  splendid  work,  «Bulwer 
Lytton's,  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii»,  which  refer  to  monuments^ 
hou  es,  streets  etc:,  so  that  the  visitor  in  going  round  the  ruins 
with  our  book^  not  only  can  take  a  greater  interest,  (than  he 
generally  does  with  ali  other  Guide-books  published  up  to  now), 
but  can  mentally  picture  the  Romans ,  and  realize  what  is 
described  and  related  in  that  classic  work. 

It  very  often  happens ,  also,  that  visitors,  who  bave  little 
time  at  their  disposai ,  lose  a  great  part  of  it  in  looking  or 
visiting  some  of  the  ruins  of  lesser  importance  ,  and  so  miss 
those  of  greater  interest. 

The  officiai  guides  not  being  now  allowed  to  accompany 
visitors  on  their  round  as  heretofore  ,  visitors  are  at  a  loss  as 
to  the  order  in  which  to  see  the  most  interesting  things  in  the 
shortest  time,  and  therefore  we  feel  confident  that  our  hook 
will  supply  this  want  ,  as  it  is  furnished  with  3  complete 
topographic  plans  of  the  ruined  city  with  special  marks  in  red 
to  indicate  those  places ,  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  without 
any  loss  of  time  during  a  limited  excursion. 

In  describing,  therefore,  the  different  places,  we  mention 
the  name  of  the  Street,  the  region,  the  island,  and  the  number 
of  the  house.  In  this  way  the  visitor  will  easily  find  the  house 
or  the  monument  without  any  trouble  or  any  loss  of  time. 

By  this  arrangement,  the  time  at  the  disposai  of  the  visitor 
can  be  fully  and  profitably  occupied. 

Following  these  directions  the  visitor  will  see  the  most 
interes.ing  of  the  ruins  in  3  hrs:,  this  being  the  time  generally 
employed  for  the  usuai  excursion. 

Naples  3ist   December  1906. 

N.  Scotti. 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  POMPEII 


,,  Pliny  to    Tacitits  ''' 

«  Your  request  that  I  should  send  you  an  account 
of  my  uncle's  death,  in  order  that  you  might  transmit 
a  more  exact  report  of  it  to  posterity,  deserves  my 
acknowledgments  ;  for,  if  the  glorious  circumstances 
which  occasioned  this  mishap  shall  be  celebrated  by 
your  pen,  the  way  by  which  he  met  his  end  will 
be  rendered  for  ever  illustrious. 

«  Although  my  uncle  perished  by  a  misfortune, 
which,  as  it  involved  a  most  beautiful  country  in 
ruins,  and  destroyed  so  many  populous  cities,  seems 
to  promise  him  an  everlasting  remembrance,  and 
although  he  has  himself  composed  many  Works  which 
will  descend  to  the  latest  times,  yet  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  mention  of  him  in  your  glorious  writings 
will  greatly  contribute  to  immortalize  his  name.Happy, 
I  deem,  those  to  be  whom  the  gods  have  endowed 
with  the  abilities  of  performing  such  actions  as  are 
worthy  of  being  read.  But  doubly  happy  are  they, 
who  are  blessed  with  both  these  uncommon  endow- 
ments;  and  in  that  number    my    uncle,    as    his    own 
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writings,  and  your  history  will  prove,  may  justly  be 
included.  It  is  with  extreme  willingness,  therefore, 
that  I  execute  your  commands;  indeed  I  should  bave 
undertaken  tbe  task  in  any  case,  even  if  you  had 
not  requested  me  to  do  so. 

«He  was  at  tbe  time,  witb  tbe  fleet,  under  bis 
command,  at  Misenum.  On  tbe  24^^  of  August,  about 
ormJjn^tbR  afternoon  ,  my  motber  desired  bim  ^  to 
cfBserye  a  cloud.  wbicb  appeared,  of  a  very  unusual 
slze^  and  sbape.  He  bad  just  returned  from  enjoying 
tbe  benetit  ot  tbe  sun,  and  after  batbing  in  cold  water, 
and  taking  a  sligbt  repast,  bad  retired  to  bis  study. 
He  immediately  arose  and  went  out  upon  an  eminence, 
from  wbence  be  migbt  more  distinctly  view  tbis 
very  singular  pbenomenon.  It  was  not  at  tbat  distance 
distinguisbable  from  Avbat  mountain  tbis  cloud  issued, 
but  it  was  found  aftewards,  to  proceed  from  Vesu- 
vius.  I  cannot  give  you  a  more  exact  description  of  its 
sbape,  tban  to  compare  it  to  a  pine-tree;  for  it  sbot  up  to 
a  great  beigbt  in  tbe  form  of  an  enormous  trunk,  W'bicb 
spread  itself  out  at  tbe  top  like  tbe  brancbes  of  a  tree. 
Tbis,  I  suppose,  was  caused  by  tbe  force  of  tbe  in- 
ternai vapour,  wbicb  impelled  tbe  cloud,  being  pressed 
back  by  its  own  weigbt ,  and  expanding  itself  in 
tbe  manner  I  bave  mentioned.  It  appeared,  some- 
times  brigbt,  and  sometimes  dark  and  spotted,  accord- 
ing  as  it  was  more  or  less  impregnated  witb  eartb 
and  cinders.  Tbis  uncommon  appearance  excited  my 
uncle's  pbilosopbical  curiosity  to  take  a  nearer  view 
of  it.  He  accordingly  ordered  a  ligbt  vessel  to  be 
prepared,  and  gave  me  permission  to  attend  bim,  if 
I  cared  to  do  so.  I  ratber  cbose  to  continue  tbe  em- 
ployment  in  wbicb  I  was  engaged;  for  it  bappened 
tbat  be  bad  given  me  a  certain  writing  to  copy.  As 
be  was  going  out  of  tbe  bouse  witb  bis  tablets  in 
bis  band,  be  was  met  by   tbe    sailors    belonging    to 
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the  gedlcys  stiitioned  at  Retina,  from  which  place 
they  had  fled  in  the  utmost  terror;  for  Retina  being 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  the  sea  was  the 
only  way,  by  which  they  could  escape.  They  begged 
him,  therefore,  not  to  proceed,  as  to  do  so,  would 
be  to  expose  his  life  to  imminent  and  inevitable 
danger.  In  compliance  with  their  advice  he  changed 
his  originai  intention,  and  instead  of  gratifying  his 
philosophical  spirit ,  he  resigned  it  to  the  more 
inagnanimous  purpose  of  aiding  the  distressed.  With 
this  end  in  view,  he  ordered  the  fleet  to  put  to  sea 
immediately,  and  went  himself  on  board  with  the 
intention  of  assisting  not  only  Retina,  but  the  several 
other  towns  which  stood  thick  upon  that  beautiful  coast. 
Hastening  to  the  place,  therefore,  from  whence  others 
fled  in  the  utmost  terror,  he  steered  a  direct  course  to 
the  point  of  danger,  with  such  calmness  and  presence 
of  mind  as  enabled  him  to  make  and  dictate  his 
observations,  upon  the  appearance  and  progress  of 
that  dreadful  scene.  He  was  now  so  near  the  mountain 
that  the  cinders  ,  Avhich  grew  thicker  and  hotter 
the  nearer  he  advanced,  fell  into  the  ships  together 
with  pumice-stones  and  black  pieces  of  burning  rock. 
They  were  likewise  in  danger,  not  only  of  running 
aground  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea,  but  also 
from  the  vast  fragments  which  rolled  down  from  the 
mountain,  and  obstructed  the  whole  of  the  shore. 
Here  he  stopped  to  consider,  whether  he  should  turn 
back,  but  the  pilot  advised  him  to  proceed. 

«Fortune»^  said  he,  «befrieìids  the  brave,  steer 
to  Pomponiaiuis,  »  Pomponianus  was  then  at  Stabiae, 
separated  by  a  gulf,  which  the  sea,  after  several  in- 
sensible  windings,  forms  upon  that  shore.  Pompo- 
nianus had  already  sent  his  baggage  on  board;  for, 
though  he  was  not  at  that  time  in  actual  danger, 
yet  being  within  view  of  it,    and  indeed    extremcly 
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near,  he  was  determined,  if  it  should  in  the  least 
increase,  to  put  to  seà,  as  soon  as  the  wind  should 
change.  It  was  favorable,  however,  for  carrying  my 
uncle  to  Pomponianus.  He  found  him  in  the  greatest 
consternation,  and  embracing  him  with  tenderness, 
he  encouraged  and  exhorted  him,  to  keep  up  his 
spirits.  In  order  to  dissipate  his  fears,  he  ordered 
his  servants,  with  an  air  of  unconcern,  to  carry  him 
to  the  baths;  and  after  having  bathed,  he  sat  down 
to  supper  with  great  cheerfulness,  or  at  least,  (and 
this  is  equally  heroic)  with  the  appearance  of  it. 

«  In  the  meanwhile,  the  fìre  flamed  from  severa] 
parts  of  the  mountain  with  great  fierceness,  the  dark- 
ness  of  the  night  contributing  to  render  the  flames 
stili  more  visible  and  dreadful.  But  my  uncle,  in  order 
to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  his  friend  ,  assured 
him  it  was  only  the  confìagration  of  the  villages, 
which  the  country  people  had  abandoned.  After  this 
he  retired  to  rest,  and  it  is  most  certain  he  was  so 
little  concerned  as  to  fall  into  a  deep  sleep;  for  being 
corpulent  and  breathing  hard,  the  attendants  in  the 
ante-chamber  actually  heard  him  suore.  The  court, 
which  led  to  his  apartments  being  now  almost  filled 
with  stones  and  ashes,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him,  if  he  had  continued  there  any  longer ,  to 
have  made  his  way  out ,  and  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable  to  awaken  him.  He  got  up,  and  joined  Pom- 
ponianus and  the  rest  of  che  company,  who  had  not 
been  suiìfìciently  unconcerned  to  think  of  going  to 
bed.  They  consulted  together  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  more  prudent  to  trust  to  the  houses,  which  now 
shook  from  side  to  side  with  frequent  and  violent 
concussions,  or  to  flee  to  the  open  fìelds,  where  the 
calcined  stones  and  cinders  fell  in  large  showers, 
threatening  them  with  instant  destruction.  In  this 
dilemma  they   decided  in  favour  of  the  fields  as  being 
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tlic  l(\ss  (l;tiit4(M-()iis  <)f  (Ile  Iwo,  .1  (IcM'ision  which  the 
r(\sl  of  llìc  (N)nì|)any  wcrc  liiirricd  into  ))y  tlicir  Icurs, 
bill  \\lii(  li  lììv  iiiu  le  ciììhriK-cd  atìcr  cool  .'ind  didibe- 
iMlc  ('oiìsidciMlion.  I  li<;y  wcnl  oiit,  liav/inm*  ])illo\vs  IÌ(m] 
ii|)()n  llicir  liciids  willi  na,|)kiiìs,  tliis  Ix'ing"  llicir  solo 
(l(^f(Mì(M'  aoainsl  llìc  storni  of  sloncs  lluit  f(41  around 
lìicni.  Il  w.is  now  day  ev(M'y-\\  Ikm'c^  else,  l)ut  tlicrc 
.1  dcepcr  dar!  n(\ss  ])r('\'a.il('(l,  llian  in  llic  hlackest 
nii^lìl,  lliis  lì()\\'(^\'('r,  was  in  sonic^  dc^rcu'  (lissi])at(Ml 
1)V  lor(dì(\s  and  oIIkm'  lity-lits  of  varioiLS  kinds.  1  hey 
llioui^lU  il  cxpcdicnl  lo  t^-o  down  furllicr  u])on  the 
slioro,  in  ordcr  lo  soc  wlioilicr  tlicy  could  safc^ly  ])ut 
oul  lo  S(m;  bui  llìo\  lonnd  \\\(\  \v.iv(\s  stili  runninij;" 
cxtrc^nK^ly   lii^ii   and    Ihc^   watcM*   vtn^y    boistcrous. 

«  TIkm^o  my  nn(  lo,  liaviiiij;'  takcui  a  (bMui>*lil  or  t\vo 
of  (M)ld  wator,  Kiid  bimsc^lf  down  iipon  a  sailcdotli 
\\'lii(dì  lìad  b(M>n  s|)r(\i,d  oul  l'or  bini,  bui  ininicMliatoly 
allorvv.n'ds  Ilio  llanì(\s,  \vlii(di  wcro  proc  (^lod  by  a,  stron^* 
snioll  ol  sulpliur,  (1ìs])(M\S(u1  Ilio  rosi  of  ilio  (M)m])any 
and  also  (:oni|)ollod  liini  lo  riso.  No  raised  liimsolf  u]) 
wath  ilio  assistan(('  of  Iwo  of  bis  servants  ,  and  in- 
stantly  foli  down  doad;  suffo(\it(Ml,  I  suppos(^  ])y  some 
oross  and  noxious  xapour  ,  as  lio  bad  ahvays  liad 
\\'cNd<  bnii^s,  and  frcu pioni  dinì(Milly  in  l)r(\illiinm".  As 
soon  as  il  w.is  li^bl  ai>ain  ,  wiiioli  did  noi  b  i])])(Mì 
unlil  lb(^  ibird  da\  ,dì(M-  tliis  iiK^anidiolv  incndent,  liis 
body  was  found  wilboul  any  marks  of  xiolonec^  on  il, 
oxadly  as  lu^  liad  lallon.  I  b^  lookod  morii  as  thoui>*li 
Ilo  \\(M'(^  asl(M'|),  tliaii  doad.  l)urin|L>"  ali  tliis  timo  my 
molbor  and    b    woro   al    MiscMium. 

«  lUil  ibis  ìris  no  (^onnc^Uion  wilb  \()iir  bislorv,  as 
yoiir  iiupiiry  w'onl  no  furlhcM'  iban  wdial  (M)n(HM-nod 
my  uiK^lo's  (l(Mlb;  wilb  tbal  ,  iboroidre  ,  I  tìnisb  my 
lettor,  dormii  mc^  only  lo  add  Ib  il  I  bave  failb- 
fully  rola,l(Ml  lo  you,  wlial  1  was  oilbtr  an  (^y(^  -  w'il- 
ness  of  mysc^lf,   or   rcnreivod    immodialoly    from  olbers, 
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before  they  had  time  to  vary  the  truth.  You  will 
choose  out  of  this  narrative  such  circumstances  as 
shall  be  most  suitable  for  your  piirpose  ;  as  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  writing  a  letter,  and  com- 
posing  a  history,  between  addressing  a  friend,  and 
addressing  the  public.  Farewell. 

ti  ti  ti 

The  letter  ,  which  in  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest  I  wrote  to  you,  concerning  the  death  of  my  un- 
cle,  has  raised,  it  seems,  your  curiosity  to  know  what 
terrors  and  dangers  attended  me  ,  while  I  remai  ned 
at  Misenum  ;  for  there  ,  I  think ,  the  account  in  my 
former  epistle  broke  off. 

«  Though  my  shocked  soul  recoils,   my  tongue  shall  teli  »  . 

«  My  uncle  having  left  us,  I  continued  the  employ- 
ment  which  prevented  my  going  with  him  ,  till  it 
was  time  to  bathe,  after  which  I  had  my  supper,  and 
then  fell  into  a  short  and  unquiet  sleep.  There  had 
been  some  shocks  of  earthquake  for  many  days  be- 
fore, which  alarmed  us  the  less,  as  they  are  frequent 
in  Campania  ;  but  they  were  so  particularly  violent 
that  night,  that  they  not  only  shook  every  thing  about 
US,  but  seemed  indeed  to  threaten  total  destruction. 
My  mother  flew  to  m)''  chamber,  where  she  found  me 
rising,  in  order  to  awaken  her.  We  went  ovit  into  a 
small  court  belonging  to  the  house,  which  separated 
the  sea  from  the  buildings.  As  I  was  at  that  time 
but  eighteen  years  of  age,  I  know  not,  whether  I 
should  cali  my  behaviour  in  this  perilous  circum- 
stance,  courage  or  rashness,  but  I  took  up  my  Livy  and 
amused  myself  with  turning  over  that  author ,  and 
even  making  extracts  from  him,  as  if  I  had  been  per- 
fectly  at  my  case.  While  we  were  in  this  situation,  a 
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friend  of  my  uncle's,  who  had  just  come  from  vSpain, 
to  pay  hiiiì  a  visit ,  joined  us ,  and  observing  me 
sitting  by  my  mother  with  a  book  in  my  band,  repro- 
ved  US  for  our  indifference  to  the  danger;  nevertheless, 
I  stili  went  on  with  my  author. 

«  It  was  now  morning,  but  the  light  was  exceed- 
ingly  flint  and  dim.  The  buildings  ali  around  us 
tottered ,  and  though  we  stood  upon  open  ground, 
yet  as  the  place  was  narrow  and  confined,  there  w^as 
no  remaining,  without  incurring  imminent  danger; 
so  we  resolved  to  leave  the  town. 

The  people  foUowed  us  in  the  utmost  consternation, 
and,  (as  to  a  mind  distracted  with  terror,  every  sugges- 
tion  seems  more  prudent  than  its  own  ),  pressed 
in  crowds  about  us  on  our  way  out.  Having  ad- 
vanced  to  a  convenient  distance  from  the  houses,  we 
stood  stili  in  the  midst  of  a  most  hazardous  and  tre- 
mendous  scene.  The  chariots,  which  we  had  ordered 
to  be  drawn  out ,  were  so  shaken  backwards  ,  and 
forwards,  though  they  stood  upon  the  most  level 
ground,  that  we  could  not  keep  them  steady,  even  by 
supporting  them  with  large  stones.  The  sea  seemed 
to  roll  back  upon  itself,  and  to  be  driven  from  its  banks 
by  the  convulsive  motion  of  the  earth;  it  is  certain, 
at  least,  that  the  shore  was  considerably  enlarged, 
and  several  sea  animals  w^ere  left  upon  it.  On  the  other 
side,  a  dark  and  dreadfuì  cloud,  bursting  with  vapour, 
darted  out  a  long  train  of  lire,  resembling  flashes  of 
lightning,  but  much  larger.  Upon  this  our  Spanish 
friend  ,  whom  I  mentioned  above  ,  addressed  my 
mother  and  myself  with  g*reat  warmth  and  earnest- 
ness.  ^ /f  yo?/r  brother,  a7id  your  iincle  »  '^  said  he,  «is 
sa/e,  he  certainly  wùkes  yoit  inay  be  so  too  :  but  if  he 
has    perìshed ,     it    iva.)     his    desire ,    no    doìibt ,     that    voii 


The  old  1  liny  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  brother  and  the  uncle  of  ìiiò  sister's  son. 
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7night  both  stcrvive  him,  Why^  therefoi^e^  do  yoìt  delay  your 
escape  a  moment  ?  » 

«  We  coìdd  ìiever  think  of  oìir  ow7i  safety,  »  we  re- 
plied,  «  while  we  weì^e  itncertain  of  his  »  upon  which 
our  friend  left  us,  and  withdrew  from  the  danger  with 
the  utmost  speed. 

«■  Soon  aftewards  the  cloud  seemed  to  descend  and 
cover  the  whole  ocean  ;  indeed  it  entirely  hid  the 
island  of  Caprea  and  the  promontory  of  Misenum. 
My  mother  entreated  me  to  make  my  escape  at  any 
rate  ,  which  as  I  was  yoimg  I  might  easily  do; 
but,  as  for  herself,  she  said  ,  her  age  and  stoutness 
rendered  ali  attempts  of  that  sort  impossible:  however 
she  would  willingly  meet  death,  if  she  could  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  she  was  not  the  occa- 
sion  of  mine.  But  I  absolutely  refused  to  leave  her 
and  taking  her  by  the  hand  I  led  her  on.  She  com- 
plied  with  great  reluctance  and  not  without  many 
reproaches  to  herself  for  being  the  occasion  of  retard- 
ing  my  flight.  The  ashes  now  began  to  fall  upon  us 
though  in  no  great  quantity.  I  turned  my  head,  and 
observed  behind  us  a  thick  smoke,  which  came  roU- 
ing  after  us  111  e  a  torrent.  I  proposed,  while  it  was 
yet  light,  to  turn  out  of  the  high  road,  lest  she  should 
be  pressed  to  death  in  the  dark  by  the  crowd  that 
followed  US.  We  had  scarcely  stepped  out  of  the  path, 
when  darkness  overtook  us,  not  like  that  of  a  cloudy 
night,  or  when  there  is  no  moon,  but  like  that  of  a 
room  when  it  is  shut  up  and  ali  the  lights  extingui- 
shed.  Nothing  then  was  to  be  heard  but  the  shricks 
of  women,  the  screams  of  children,  and  the  cries  of 
men;  some  calling  for  their  children,  others  for  their 
parents,  others  again  for  their  husbands,and  only  distin- 
guishing  each  other  by  their  voices  ;  one  lamenting 
his  own  fate  ,  another  that  of  his  family  ;  some  wi- 
shing  to  die  from  the  very  fear  of  dying;  some  lifting 
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their  hands  to  the  gods,  but  the  greater  part  ima^in- 
ing  that  the  last  and  eternai  night  had  come,  which 
was  to  destroy  both  the  gods  and  the  world  together. 
Among  these  there  were  some  who  increased  the 
real  terrors  by  imaginary  ones,  and  made  the  frightened 
multitude  falsely  believe  that  Misenum  was  actually 
in  flames.  At  length  a  glimmering  light  appeared, 
which  we  imagined  to  be  rather  the  forerunner  of 
an  approaching  burst  of  flames  (as  in  fact  it  was)  than 
the  return  of  day;  however,  the  fire  fell  at  a  distance 
from  us.Then  again  wewereimmersedin  thickdarkness, 
and  a  heavy  shower  of  ashes  rained  upon  us,  which 
we  were  obliged  every  now  and  then  to  shal'e  off, 
otherwise  we  should  have  been  overhelmed  and  bu- 
ried  in  the  accumulation. 

«  I  might  boast  that  during  ali  this  scene  of  hor- 
ror not  a  sigh  nor  expression  of  fear  escaped  me,  but 
I  had  that  miserable,  though  strong,  consolation  that 
ali  mankind  was  involved  in  the  same  calamity,  and 
imagined  I  was  perishing  with  the  world  itself. 

«  At  last  this  terrible  darkness  was  dissipated  by 
degrees  like  a  cloud  or  smoke.  The  real  day  return- 
ed,  and  even  the  sun  appeared,  though  very  faintly, 
and  like  as  when  an  eclipse  is  coming  on.  Every 
object  that  presented  itself  to  our  eyes  (which  were 
extremely  weakened)  seemed  changed,  being  covered 
;  with  white  ashes  as  with  deep  snow.  We  returned 
fto  Misenum,  where  we  refreshed  ourselves  as  well  as 
we  could,  and  passed  an  anxious  night  between  liope 
and  fear  ,  though  ,  indeed  with  a  much  larger  share 
of  the  latter  ;  for  the  earth  stili  continued  to  shake, 
while  several  excitable  beings  ran  wildly  among  the 
people,  throwing  out  fearful  predictions,  or  making  a 
kind  of  frantic  sport  of  their  own  and  their  friends'  wret- 
ched  situation.  However,  my  mother  and  I,  notwith- 
standing  the  danger  we  had  passed  through,  and  the 
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perii  which  stili  threatened  us  ,  had  no  intention  of 
leaving  Misenum  till  we  received  some  account  of 
my  uncle. 

«  And  now  will  you  read  this  narrative,  without 
any  idea  of  inserting  it  in  your  history,  of  which  it 
is  by  no  means  worthy  of  a  place;  indeed  you  must 
impute  the  production  of  it  to  your  own  request ,  if 
it  should  appear  not  to  deserve  even  the  trouble  of  a 
letter.  Farewell  » . 
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GENERAL   NOTICE 

The  city  of  Pompeii  had  a  population  of  about 
20,000.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  2843  yds:  in 
circumference,  with  8  gates.  The  remains  of  the  city 
are  now  divided  into  «  insulae  "^(islands)  and  << regioni» 
{regions),  There  are  9.  regions,  and  each  block  of  build- 
ings  is  called  an  island.  These  have  lately  been 
numbered.  The  d\Tellings  were  arranged  on  very 
similar  lines,  the  only  difference  being,  that  their 
size  varied  according  to  the  means  of  the  proprietor. 
The  houses  had  two  fioors,  the  ground  fioor  being 
inhabited  by  the  tenant  and  his  family,  whilst  the 
upper  wooden  floor  was  for  the  use  of  the  slaves. 

The  streets,  which  were  straight  and  narrow, 
were  paved  with  large  blocks  of  lava,  and  at  almost 
every  corner,  bronze  bells  were  placed  at  a  certain 
height,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  passage  of 
the  chariots.  These  streets  had  foot  -  paths,  and  at 
short  distances  large  blocks  of  stones  were  placed 
to  render  access  easier  from  one  foot  -  path  to  the 
other,  whilst  the  wheels  of  the  chariots  passed  be- 
tween  the  spaces  left  for  that  purpose.  Many  notices 
painted  in  red  letters  are  also  to  be  seen  in  almost 
ali  the  streets;  these,  probably,  refer  to  elections,  or 
other  pubUc  matters. 

There  were  numerous  public  fountains  in  the 
streets.  On  many  of  these  the  stone  is  worn  out  by 
continuai  use.  They  are  decorated  with  the  head  of 
a  god,  a  mask,  or  other  similar  ornament.  There  were 
also  a  great  number  of  shops.  Above  these  were  oc- 
casionally  placed  a  second  room,  occupied,  probably, 
by  the  owner,   or  in  the  case  of    eating-houses,    pos- 
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sibly  intended  for  the  use  of  customers.  Shop-counters 
with  marble  tops,  are  stili  visible,  fitted  up  with  large 
earthenware  vessels  for  the  sale  of  wine  and  oil. 
These  shops  had,  probably,  iron  doors  capable  of 
being  raised  and  lowered,  as  the  long  channels  pa- 
rallel  to  the  streets  seem  to  indicate  some  arrangement 
of  the  kind.  Bakehouses  are  to  be  seen  with  ovens 
and  mills.  These  latter  were  turned  by  asses  or  slaves. 
Carbonised  bread  was  found  in  many  of  the  ovens, 
and  loaves  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Museums  of  Pompeii 
and  Naples.  The  foUowing  design  shows  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  houses  of  Pompeii: 


9. 
10. 


11. 
12. 


Vestibule.  (mairi  entrance.) 
Shops.  (in    some   cases   commu- 

nicating  with  the  house.) 
Cubiculae.  (bed-rooms.) 
Impluvium.  (reservoirfor  rain  wa- 
ter  in    connection    with  a  deep 
space   beneath ,  and   a   well   on 
the  side  of  it.) 
Alae.  (reception  rooms.ì 
Triclinium.  (dining-room.) 
Tablinum.    (to    keep   family    do- 

cuments) 
Apotheca.     (to   keep   hcusehoid 

gods.) 
Culina.  (kitchen.) 
Viridarium.  (flower   garden   sur- 
rounded  by  columns,  which  for- 
med  an  open  portico,  called  Pe- 
ristyle.) 
Posticum.  (private  entrance.) 
Passage    connecting   the  Atrium 
and  the  Peristyle. 
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The  houses  of  the  richer  classes  have  (round  the 
peristyle)  summer  cubiculae,  also  a  second  tricliniiim 
ibr  summer  time,  and  one  or  two  Oecus;  but  the 
house  of  the  «  Aedile»  Pansa,  and  that  of  the  Faun, 
which  were  the  largest  and  the  richest  of  ali,  had, 
besides  the  apartments  above  described,  two  gardens, 
one  being  a  flower  garden,  (Viridarium),  and  the 
other  a  kitchen  garden,  (Hortus),  in  the  centre  of 
this  latter  was  a  fountain  or    fish-pond. 

We  advise  visitors  to  have  their  lunch  before 
entering  Pompeii,  then  after  having  seen  it,  to  drive  to 
the  Amphitheatre,  as  it  lies  a  good  way  from  the 
ruins,  although  it  may  be  seen  from  them.  The  Hotel 
Diomede.  (*)  The  Hotel  Suisse,  The  Grand  Hotel 
Pompeii  ,  The  Grand  Restaurant  du  Vesuve ,  and 
the  Albergo  del  Sole  ,  can  be  safely  recommend- 
ed  to  visitors.  The  first  four  are  near  the  railway 
station  ;  whilst  the  fifch  one  is  just  opposi  te  the 
entrance  of  the  Amphitheatre.  The  entrance  fee  is  3 
frs.  for  each  person  ;  viz.  2  1/2  frs.  for  admission  to 
the  ruins,  and  1/2  fr.  for  the  Amphitheatre.  OnThursdays 
the  entrance  is  free  ;  but  we  advise  visitors  to  em- 
ploy  this  day  for  other  excursions,  as  the  best  parts 
of  Pompeii  are  ali  closed,  and  there  is  no  means  of 
gaining  admittance  to  them. 

t^  ti  ti 

The  ruins  of  Pompeii  are  closed  to  the  public  on 
the  following  days: 

January  i^±  —  September  8^  and  20^  —  December 
8^   and   25.! 

Moveable  Feasts 

Easter  Day  —  First  Sunday  in  June  (National  Statute 
holiday)"Corpus-Christi-First  Thursday  in  Octomber. 

(*)     It  was  in  this  Hotel  that  Bulwer  Lytton  resided    while     he    compiled    the 
Romaoce. 
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PORTA  DELLA  MARINA. 

Sea  -  Gate. 

Excavated  in  the  year    1817. 

This  entrance  consists  of  two  separate  parallel 
paths  ,  and  it  was  for  many  years  the  only  one  by 
which  the  ruined  city  could  be  entered.  However, 
notwithstanding  the  opening  of  two  other  entrances, 
\ve  begin  the  description  from  this  point,  as  it  is  the 
best  from  which  to  commence  the  excursion. 

The  vaulted  entrance,  on  the  left-hand  side,  was 
intended  for  foot  passangers,  whilst  that  on  the  right 
was  probably  intended  for  the  transport  of  goods, 
carried  by  animals  or  by  slaves;  the  entrance  from 
this  side  of  the  city  being  too  steep  for  carriages. 

The  first  path  was  closed  at  night  by  means  of 
a  wooden  folding  door,  the  second  by  an   iron  gate, 

It  is  now  called  the  «  Porta  della  Marina  «►  (Sea- 
Gate)  ,  owìng  to  its  proximity  to  the  sea  in  ancient 
times.  From  this  point  to  the  shore  a  Street  ran, 
paved  with  volcanic  stone,  part  of  which  is  visible.  It 
was  completely  hidden  under  an  enormous  heap  of 
cinders    and  pumice-stone,   deposited  during   the  ex- 
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cavations  of   1817,  when  the  exact  boundaries  of  the 
city  were  unknown. 

Just  where  the  right  entrance  begins ,  a  niche 
can  be  seen  in  which  a  half  bust  in  terracotta  was 
discovered  ,  representing  the  goddess  <<  Minerva  », 
who  was  the  protecting  deity  of  Pompeii.  Near  this 
spot  a  golden  votive  lamp  was  found.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  precious  objects  to  be  seen  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum  at  Naples ,  whilst  the  bust  may  be 
seen  amongst  the  numerous  collections  of  terracotta  in 
the  same  Museum. 
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MUSEUM. 


Immediately    inside    the     <^  Strada    della    Ma=^ 

rina  y^  that  is  to  say,  after  the  Gate-way  of  the  same 
name,  and  on  the  right-hand  side,  is  the  entrance  to 
the  Museum,  which  was  perhaps  intended  for  a  ware- 
house.  It  contains  many  interesting  objects  worthy 
of  note,  the  greater  part  of  which,  however,  are  a  re- 
plica of  those  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Naples 
Museum. 

1^*  Room. 

Impression  in  plaster  of  a  folding  door  with  the 
look  and  ali  the  ancient  iron  work — A  wooden  door 
in  imitation  of  the  antique — A  model  in  plaster  of  a 
small  basket  —  A  model  of  a  mason's  chest  —  Model 
of  a  chariot  wheel  —  Copy  of  a  wooden  press  and  a 
box  with  bronzo  look,  also  hinge  of  bone  —  Reproduc- 
tion of  a  piece  of  ancient  Wall  with  a  window  and 
shutter.  In  a  glass-case  are  to  be  seen  some  burnt 
pieces  of  tissue,  and  lamp-rope. 

2"^   Room. 

In  the  middle  of  this  room  are  casts  of  human 
corpses.  Many  of  these  were  found  several  feet  above 
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the  level  of  the  ancient  pavement.  This  leads  iis  to 
suppose  that  they  are  the  bodies  of  people  who  had 
remained  in  their  own  houses  during  the  first  dense 
shower  of  pumice  -  stone,  by  which  the  streets  and 
open  squares  of  Pompeii  were  covered  to  a  depth  of 
20  ft.  reaching  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  According 
to  the  description  given  by  the  clever  Russell  For- 
bes  ,  (*)  most  of  these  unhappy  people  found  ,  when 
the  shower  of  stones  was  over  ,  no  deliveranee 
except  in  flight,  and  they  made  their  escape  through 
the  Windows  ,  the  doors  being  entirely  blocked  up 
by  the  shower  of  stones.  But  the  greater  part  of  these 
miserable  people  must  have  been  quickly  suffocated 
by  the  subsequent  rain  of  ashes  and  boiling  water, 
which  was  full  of  carbonio  acid  gas,  and  other 
poisonous  fumes.  The  hot  ashes  and  water,  covered 
their  bodies  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  an  exact  cast, 
and  although  the  flesh  had  consumed  away,  and  the 
softer  parts  of  the  bodies  decayed  with  time  ,  their 
forms  frequently  remained  imprinted  in  the  ashes, 
which  afterwards  hardened,  their  bodies  leaving, 
impressions,  some  of  which  were  found   only  recently.- 

In  1863,  Senatore  Fiorelli  conceived  the  idea  of 
taking  plaster  casts  of  the  impressions ,  and  made 
an  ingenious  experiment  with  a  view  to  carrying 
this  out.  He  carefully  removed  the  bones  of  one  of 
the  bodies ,  and  filling  the  cavity  with  plaster,  he 
succeeded  in  preservìng  the  figures  and  positions  of 
the  people  at  the  time  of  death. 

It  was,  however  ,  not  always  found  possible  to 
obtain  a  perfect  cast,  as  in  many  cases  a  portion  of 
the  body  rested  on  the  stones,  and  the  impression, 
in  this  case,  was  of  course  only  partial. 


(*)  Archacological  and  Historlcal  Guide-book  for  Naples  and  its  environs. 
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On  the  right  -  hand  side  of  this  room  are  to  be 
seen  many  objects  in  terracotta,  whilst  on  the  left-hand 
side  are    anphorae  in    which   wine   or    oil    was    kept. 

One  sees  the  cast  of  a  body  of  a  dog,  showing 
clearly  the  agony  it  endured  before  dying,  and  the 
other  side  the  cast  of  a  child. 

3"^^    Room. 

In  the  middle  case  of  this  room  is  to  be  seen 
the  cast  of  a  man  lying  on  his  left  side  with  remark- 
ably  well  preserved  features.  On  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  same  room  are  to  be  seen  shells,  human  skuUs, 
several  pieces  of  carbonised  bread  and  dried  fruits, 
lìke  those  in  the  Naples  Museum. 

Also  lamps  ,  doorlatches ,  locks ,  nails ,  bolts, 
colours,  bottles  and  tear-bottles,  glasses,  pins  ,  small 
bells,  borse  bridles,  copperpans,  horns,  various  eata- 
bles,  egg-shells,  pincers,  trowels,  snails,  tortoises,hooks, 
needles,  baskets,   funnels  etc. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  same  room  are  to  be 
seen  skeletons  of  horses  and  men,  rats,  dogs,  cats  etc. 
A  bronze  pan,  containing  a  little  sucking  pig  and  fowl 
bones,  was  found  in  an  oven. 
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TERMOPOLIUM. 

Strada  della  Marina. —  Shop  6  &  7  Rg.  vii.  ins:  I, 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  «  Strada  della  Ma- 
rina», just  a  little  before  the  commencement  of  the 
city,  visitors  vvill  see  shop  6  &  7,  which  is  interest- 
ing  on  account  of  a  small  sign  placed  on   the  outside. 

This  shop  had  a  portico,  and  presents  little  of 
note  except  that  hot  drinks  were  dispensed  in  it; 
hence  the  name  of  «  Termopolium  » . 

Above  the  door  way  may  be  observed  a  small  niche 
which  contains  the  sign  of  a  marble  shield  adorned 
by  two  tragic  masks  and  two  torches. 

The  shield  was ,  probably ,  intended  for  the 
decoration  of  the  entrance  to  the  garden  of  some  richer 
dwelling  ,  but  its  destination  was  changed  for  some 
unknown  reason,  and  it  was  placed  here  to  serve  as 
a  charm  against  the  evil-eye.  The  masks,  on  account 
of  the  terror  they  inspired,  were  believed  to  destroy 
every  evil  influence. 

The  shop  had,  as  may  be  seen ,  a  raised  table, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  terracotta  vase,  where  fresh 
water  was  kept,  and  on  one  side  of  it  there  are  places 
for  glasses.  Further    in,    was    the  furnace    for    brew- 
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ing  the  hot  drinks  ,  and  at  the  end  a  room  for  the 
customers.  Two  small  niches  cut  in  the  wall  served 
for  the  household  gods,  images  of  the  «  Qenìi  »  and 
of  the  «  deìty  »  under  whose  charge  the  master  of  the 
house  lived. 


Note.  The  belief  of  the  Pompeians  in  the  influence  of  the  evil-eye 
was  so  strong,  that  a  single  menace  ofadjuration  was  enough  to  terrorize 
anyone  no  matter  to  what  class  he  might  belong.  With  regard  to  this 
we  would  remind  the  visitor  of  tAO  scenes  related  by  Lord  Lytton; 
the  first,  when  Glaucus  and  Ione,  caught  in  a  storm  during  an  excur- 
sion  to  a  Greek  tempie  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius  ,  ten  miles  to  the 
N.  E.  of  Pompeii,  took  refuge  in  the  cave  of  the  witch  of  the  Mountain 
who  invoked  every  imaginable  evil  to  descend  on  the  head  of  Glaucus, 
because  in  defending  Ione  from  the  serpent,  he  had  wounded  the  latter 
on  the  head.  These  prophecies  and  adjurations  had  such  an  effect  on 
Glaucus  and  Ione  as  to  cause  them  to  be  utterly  prostrated  for  several 
days  !  It  was  their  belief  that  some  thing  evil  would  happen  ,  which 
actually  turned  out  to  be  true  !  The  foUowing  extract  from  «  The  Last 
Days   of   Pompeii  »  ,   refers  to  this  incident  : 

«O  Glaucus  !»  said  Ione,  greatly  terrified,  what 

bave  we  done  ?  —  Let  us  hasten  from  this  place  ;  the  storm  has 
ceased  —  Good  mistress  ,  forgive  him  —  recali  thy  words  —  he 
meant  but  to  defend  himself — accept  this  peac3-offering-  to  unsay 
the  said;  and  Ione  stooping-,  placed  her  purse  on  the  hag's  lap.  .  . 

(Lord  Lytton   The  LMst  Days  of  Pompeii  Book  III  Ch.  IX). 


The  other  case  applies  to  the  person  of  Sosia ,  one  of  the  slaves 
of  Arbaces,  who  remained  faithful  to  the  commission  given  by  Nydia, 
the  blind  girl  ,  only  because  the  latter  made  him  solemnly  swear  that 
he  would  be  true  to  the  task  confided  to  him.  It  was  his  belief  that 
evil  would  befal  him  ,  should  he  fall  to  deli  ver  the  letter  to  Sallust. 
The  following  extract  from  «  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  »  refers 
to  this  episode  : 

.  .  .  .  -«  Thou  art  a  strage  girl,  and  thou  hast  frighten- 
ed  me  terriblj  ;  but  it  is  ali  very  naturai  ;  and  if  Sallust  is  to 
be  found,  I  give  him  this  letter  as  I  bave  sworn.  By  my  faith, 
I  may  bave  my  little  peccadilloes  !  but  perjury  no  !  I  leave  that 
to  my  betters  » 
(Lord  Lytton^ s  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  Book  IV.  Ch.  XVII). 


The  visitor  who  has  read  the  novel  will  doubtless  remember  these 
two  passages,  both  of  which  are  admirably  narrated  by  the  illustrious 
and  immortai  writer. 

ti    ti    ti 
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TEMPLE  OF  APOLLO 

strada    della  Marina.  Excavated  1818.  Reg.  vii.  Ins.  vii. 

Oli  the  left-hand  side  of  the  «Via  Marina», 
and  just  in  front  of  the  side  entrance  of  the  «  Basi= 
lica»,  is  a  public  building  previously  known  as  the 
tempie  of  Venus,  but  on  account  of  an  Oscan  in- 
scription  found  in  this  place  (now  at  Naples)  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  it  was  a  tempie  dedicated  to 
Apollo.  It  is  an  edifìce  of  very  early  origin,  and  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  the  year 
63,  but  had  been  restored  and  finished  at  the  time 
of  the  eruption  of  79. 

The  foUowing  inscription  found  here  (now  at 
Naples)  records  some  repairs  and   alterations: 

«  Marcus  Olconius  Ritfus,  and  Caius  Ignatius  Poshunus 
Decemvir  of  jitstice  ,  foì'  the  third  time ,  by  a  decree  of 
the  Decurions  ,  bought  the  righi  of  closing  the  ope7iÌ7igs 
fot  jooo  sesterces ,  and  erected  a  zvall  as  high  as  the 
roof  itself ,  in  order  to  prevent  the  people  f'oni  lookiìig 
into  the   Sajictuary  »  . 

The  centre  open  court  was  surrounded  by  48 
colum'ns,  wich  formed  a  portico  around  it.  Originally 
these  columns  were  of  the  Ionie  style,  which  were 
converted  by  means  of  stucco,  into  the  Corinthian, 
but  this  coating  has  nOvV  f alien  off.  Against  the  por- 
tico are  fìve  pedestals,  arranged  in  pairs,  which  for- 
merly  bore  fìve  statues,  that  is,  «  Mercury  »  or  «Maia», 
(  marble  hermae  ),  «Apollo»  and  «Diana»,  (bronze 
statues),  «Venus»  and  «Hermaphrodite»  (marble 
statues).  Those  which  are  seen  now,   are  copies. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  portico,  and  just 
in  the  corner,  are  two  small  altars;  a  large  one  stands 
just  in  the  middle  of  the  open    square    and  bears  the 
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following  inscription,  relating  to  the  four  donors,  who 
were  Magistrates  of  Pompeii: 

<^  Marcus  Porcius.  Lucius  Sextilius,  and  the  Aedile s 
Gneiìis  a7id  A.    Coriielius». 

The  tempie  itself  rises  on  a  basement  7  ^/^  f^-  ^^ 
heìght,  and  is  approached  by  13  steps.  It  was  sur- 
rounded  by  a  Corinthian  colonnade,  and  had  a  fagade 
of  six  columns.  Within  the  << Celiai  is  the  pedestal 
upon  which  the  statue  of  Apollo  stood.  The  Ionie 
column  of  Phrygian  marble,  which  is  seen  on  the 
left  side  of  the  13  steps,  had  a  sun-dial  placed  on 
it  some  time  after  its  erection  ,  and  on  a  tablet  jutt- 
ing  out  from  it ,  is  an  inscription  showing  that  it 
was  made  at  the  expense  of  the   Duumvirs  : 

<^  Lucius  Sepunius,  and  Marcìcs  Herennius». 
Beyond  the  «Cella»  and  just  on  the  right-hand  side 
is  a  chamber  for  the  priests,  decorated  with  paint- 
ings,  which  are  almost  destroyed  by  the  ravages 
of  time.  This  chamber  formed  the  back  entrance  of 
the   tempie. 
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THE  BASILICA 

Via   Marina.  Excavated    i8 13-18 14,  Reg.  vili.   Ins.   L 

This  bviilding,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  city, 
was  in  course  of  reconstructioii  at  the  time  of  the 
eruption  of  79,  it  having  been  previously  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  of  the  year  63.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  used  as  a  market-place,  and  also  a  Law- 
Court,  judging  from  an  inscription  found  on  the  outside 
Wall  now  effaced  by  time,  and  containing  the  name 
«  Basilica».  It  had  one  main,  and  two  side  entrances, 
the  former  facing  the  Forum.  This  building  had 
a  portico  round  it  formed  by  28  brick  columns  with 
capitals  of  tufa  stone.  The  entire  space  was  roofed  in, 
and  was  lighted  by  apertures  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  side-wall.  Under  these  porticos  were  seats  for 
the  use  of  privileged  people  assisting  at  the  public 
discussions,  whilst  the  space  in  the  middle  was  for  the 
public.  The  half  brick  cokimns  ,  which  were  dis- 
covered  in  their  present  state,  show  clearly  that  the 
building  was  unfmishedat  the  time  of  the  eruption  of  7 g. 

At  the  end  of  the  building  opposite  the  pricipal 
entrance  is  the  elevited  ^<  Tribune»,  or  seat  of  the 
Magistrates,  which  was,  probably,  approached  by 
moveable  steps.  Belowis  avaulted  chamber,  reached  by 
two  staircases  on  either  side  of  the  «Tribune»,  and 
connected  wìth  the  upper  hall  by  means  of  two  round 
apertures.  The  use  of  this  subterranean  chamber  is 
uncertain;  some  believe  it  was  a  repository  for  furni- 
ture,  or  for  robes  of  the  Migistrates,  whilst  other 
authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  prison. 
We  are  more  inclined  to  agree  with  the  latter 
supposition,  as  the  chamber  below  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  idea  of  keeping  prisoners  during*  the  day 
of  trial,   especially  when  there  were  many  to  be  tried. 
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and,  probably,  the  two  round  apertures  were  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  them,  when  their  turn  arrived 
for  trial.  In  front  of  the  <<  Tribune»  is  a  pedestal 
for  a  marble  statue,  perhaps   representing  Justice. 

Note.  —  It  was  in  the  hall  described  above,  that  the  Magistrates 
condemned  Glaucus  to  be  thrown  to  the  lion,  in  order  to  pacify  both 
priests  and  people,   while  Arbaces  pretended  to   save  him. 

The  perverse  spirit  of  Arbaces,  akhough  sure  of  the  condemnation 
of  Glaucus,  who  was  unjustly  charged  with  having  killed  Apaecides, 
the  brother  of  Ione  and  priest  of  Isis  ,  and  although  equally  sure  of 
his  own  crime  remaining  undiscovered  ,  had  by  means  of  diabolical 
subterfuges  succeeded  in  instigating  the  priests  of  Isis  and  the  people  against 
Glaucus  ,  from  whom  ,  for  obvious  reasons  ,  he  desired  to  obtain  a 
confession  of  a  crime  never  committed  by  him.  Readers  of  Lytton's  work 
will  remember  that,  assisted  by  Arbaces,  Julia  the  daughter  of  Diomede 
obtained  from  the  witch  of  Vesuvius,  a  small  phial  containing  a  drug, 
which  she  intended  to  administer  to  Glaucus  in  the  hope  that  by  this 
means  she   would  be  able  to  divert  his  affection  from  Ione. 

Nydia,  the  blind-girl,  also  inspired  with  love  for  Glaucus,  succeeded 
in  substituting  water  in  place  of  the  liquid  during  the  night  she  was 
in  Julia'  s  company  at  Diomede'  s  Villa.  The  foUowing  extract  from 
<(  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  >>  refers  to  the  moment  when  Arbaces 
went  to  the  house  of  Sallust  in  order  to  speak  with  Glaucus  ,  and 
obtain  from  him  the  document  he   wanted. 

.     .     .     .      .     .     «  Ara  I  stili  dreaming-  ?  »  .     .  .     .  «  No, 

Glaucus,  thou  art  awake.  By  this  right  band,  and    my  father'  s 
head  thou  seest  one  who  may  save    thy  life  » 

«  Barbarian,  give  me  the  written  He  ,  that  I  may  tear  it  !  1, 
the  murderer  of  lone's  brother  !» 

«  Beware  »  !  said  Arbaces,  in  a  low  and  hissing  tone;  «  there 
is  but  one  choice —  thy  confession  and  thy  signature,  or  the 
Amphitheatre  and  the  lion's  maw  ! 

«  Great  Gods!»,  said  Glancus  in  a  low  voice,  «  what  reverse 
is  this  ?  What  bave  I  done  ?» 

«Sign,  and  be  saved!»  said  the  soft,  sweet  voice  of  the  Egyptian. 

«  Wilt  thou  go  ?  —  my  eyes  loatbe  the  sight  of  thee  !  hating 
e  ver,  I  despice  thee  now  !  ». 

«  I  go  »  ,  said  Arbaces  ,   stung    and  exasperated ,   «  I  go;  we 
meet    twice  again   —    once  at   the    Trial,    once    at  the    Death  ! 
Farewell!  ». 
(Lord  Lytton's  «Last  Days  of  Pompeii  »  Book  IV.  Ch.  VII). 


The  inebriated  and  almost  senseless  condition  of  Glaucus  ,  caused 
by  the  poisonous  drink  ,  given  to  him  by  Nydia  ,  rendered  him 
powerless  at  this  crisis. 

ti    ti    ti 
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THE  GREATER  FORUM 

Excavated    1813-1818    Reg.    VII.   Ins.   Vili. 

It  would  be  useless  to  further  describe  such  a 
wonderful  place,  but  the  attention  of  the  visitor  must 
be  directed  to  the  beautiful  toiit  ensemble  of  its 
grand  architecture.  We  will  describe  it  generally  in 
a  few  words,  and  leave  the  visitor  to  admire  its 
grandeur.  It  was  surrounded  by  \  Doric  colonnade 
which  supported  a  balcony  with  a  second  series  of 
the  loiìic  order,  constituting  an  upper  covered  passage 
approached  by  steps,  several  of  which  are  stili 
preserved.  On  the  N.  side  it  was  embellished  by  the 
rich  and  imposing  tempie  of  Jupiter.  On  the  S.  side 
by  the  Three  niagnificent  Laiv- Cozirts ,  the  brick-work 
construction  dating  from  the  time  of  Nero,  may  be 
said  to  be  the  best  in  Pompeii.  On  the  W.  side  it 
was  adorned  by  numerous  marble  statues  placed  on 
22  pedestals,  some  of  which  stili  bear  inscriptions 
dedicated  to  ofìficials  of  high  rank.  On  the  E.  side 
it  was  flanked  by  handsome  and  elegant  public 
buildings ,  amongst  which  we  may  mention  the 
luxurious  <A  Pantheon,  vv  or  ^^  Tempie  of  Augustus>>, 
the  small  but  graceful  «Tempie  of  Mercury  >s  and 
the  beatiful  «Tempie  of  the  priestess  of  Eumachia>^  ; 
whilst  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  some  important 
Imperiai  personage ,  placed  on  the  white  marble 
pavement  ,  upon  the  stili  visible  large  pedestal  ,  in 
front  of  the  tempie  of  Jupiter;  completed  its  superb 
aspect.  The  height  of  the  Fo'"um  above  the  sea-level 
was  109  ft:,  whilst  the  open  space  in  the  middle  was 
515   ft:  Wide. 

It  was  protected  from  the  encroachments  of 
riders  and  chariots    by   stone    pillars    placed    at    the 
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end  of  the  streets  converging  on  to  this  ridi  and 
splendid  market  place,  which  we  niay  fairly  presume 
was  crovvded  vvith  the  busy  and  the  idle  alike.  Here 
people  assembled  to  disciivSS  their  private  affairs,  as 
well  as  those  of  public  interest.  It  was  also  used  for 
games,  fairs,  and  public  meeting's.  Public  feasts  were 
likewise  celebrated  here,  as  well  as  many  solemnities. 
In  a  word,  we  imagine  that  it  must  have  been  like 
one  of  the  populous  streets  of  modem  Naples. 

Note,  —  Readers  of  Bahver  Lytton  will  remember  that  Arbaces, 
the  rich  Egyptian  ,  last  of  the  Monarchs  of  Egypt  ,  whose  wealth  was 
bcyond  conception  ,  had  created  a  false  and  superstitious  worship  of 
Isis  to  which,  even  the  ^dile  Pansa  bowed  reverently.  By  deceiving  the 
people  of  Pompeii,  Arbaces  procured  for  himself  secret  and  impenetrable 
sensual  pleasures  !  The  foìlowing  extraet  from  «  The  LaSt  Days  of 
Pompei!  »  will  remind  the  visitor  of  the  words  that  Arbaces  muttered 
during  his  long  soliloqiiy,  when  looking  at  the  crowd  as  he  passed 
through  the  Forum  on  his  way   to  the  tempie. 

.  »  ,  .  '  «  GuUs,  dupes,  fools,  that  \e  are!»  muctered 
he  to  himself;  «  wiiether  business  or  pleasure,  trade  or  relig-ion, 
be  yovir  pursuit  ,  vou  are  equally  cheated  b\-  the  passions  tnat 
ye  siiould  rule!  How  \  could  h>athe  vou,  if  I  did  not  hate?  — 
yes,  lia«-e  1  »      .      .  

«I  ride  over  the  souls  that  the  purple  veils.  Tliebes  may  fall, 
Ej^v-pt  be  a  name;  the    world    itself    furnishes    the    subjecrs    of 
Arbaces  ». 
(Lord  Lytton' s  «The  Last  Days  of  Pompeiit>  Book  I.  Ch.  IV). 


Then  as  now  ,  the  superstitions  of  the  people  gave  ,  as  it  will 
always  give,  the  most  profit  to  those  who  astutely  place  themselves  at 
the  head  of  sudi  profìtable  speculations  !  Arbaces  was  one  who  lacked 
neither  cunning  nor  skill   for   such   enterprises. 
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THE  THREE  LAW-COURTS,  OR     CURIAE  * 

Excavated    1819.    Reg     Vili.  Ins.    II. 

Visitors  are  advised  not  to  omit  iioting*  the  fine 
brick-work  conslruction  of  these  three  Law  -  Courts. 
This  beautiful  building  was  probably  used  for 
Tribnnals,  orforadministratìvepurposes.  Its  walls  were 
apparently  covered  with  white  inarble. 

ti  fi  ^ 

STREET  OF  ABUNDANCE. 

Excavated    18  13-1858. 

Visitors  may  walk  throug'h  the  «  Strada  della 
Abbondanza»,  which  owes  its  name  to  a  fountain 
standing  outside  the  small  entry  of  the  tempie  of  the 
priestess  Eumachia. 

This  Street,  lilce  the  otliers,  is  paved  with  large 
pieces  of  volcanic  stone  cut  in  polygonal  forms.  It 
is  one  of  the  principal  streets  in  tlie  city  ,  and  is 
fianked  by  several  sliops  and  houses. 

Instead  of  numbers  for  the  houses  and  shops,  the 
Pompeians  painted  letters  in  black  or  red  to  indicate 
the  name  of  the  proprietor,  whilst  the  names  of  the 
streets  were  probably  indicated  by  signs. 


Note.  —  Visitors  will  remember  that  Arbaces  simulating  wisdom, 
honesty  and  modesty,  induced  Ione  to  pay  him  a  visit.  Ione  ,  uncon- 
scious  of  the  danger  and  of  ali  the  mysterious  intrigues  of  that  evil 
house,   innocently  accepted  the  invitation. 

Visitors  will  also  remember  that  Nidia,  before  she  was  bought  by 
Glaucus,  and  put  at  the  disposai  of  Ione  ,  was  the  slave  of  vice  ,  and 
those   whom   she  served  were  its  minions.     She  knew  perfectly    well   the 
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private  entry  to  the  house  of  Arbaces  ,  having  been  several  times 
employcd  by  him  and  compelled  by  Burbo,  ber  old  master,  to  sing  and 
tune  her  lyre  during  those  horrible  night  feasts  in  that  infernal  house. 
Hence  the  emotion  of  the  good  and  afTectionate  blind-girl  on  hearing 
that  her  mistress  had  gone  for  the  first  time  to  Arbaces.  They  will  also 
remember  that  Nidia  lost  no  time  in  seeking  Apaecides,  the  brother  of 
Ione,  so  that  he  might  rescue  his  sister  from  the  danger  to  which  she 
was  unconsciously  exposed.  The  following  extract  from  «  The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii»  refers  to  the  moment  when  Ione,  being  out  of 
danger,  was  asking  Glaucus  how  he  and  Apaecides  came  to  her  rescue; 

«  Ask  Nidia  yonder  »  ,  answered    the    Athenian. 

«  She  must  have  thy  thanks,   not  we  »     .     .     .     .  It  seems 

that  she  came  to  my  house  and,  finding"  me  from  home,  sought 
thy  brother  in  his  tempie;  he  accompanied  her  to  Arbaces;  on 
their  wav,  they  encountered  me,  wita  a  company  of  friends. 
Nydia's  quick   ear  detected  my  voice — a  few  words   sufficed    to 

make  me    the    companion  of  Apaecides; «  Thou 

knowest  the  rest  ». 
( Loi'd  Lytton^s  «Last  Days  of  Po77ipeii »  Book  III.  Ch.  II). 


It  was  in  the  Street  above  described,  that  Nydia  in  company  with 
Apaecides  met  Glaucus,  and  together  they  went  to  save  Ione.  Readers 
know  how. 

ts  <s  « 


SMALL  STREET  OF  THE  TWELVE  GODS. 

Excavated    1818.   Reg.   II.   Ins.   III. 

Entering  this  small  Street,  and  just  at  the  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  Wall,  are  represented  the  twelve 
gods,  hence  the  name  of  the  Street.  Though  the  use 
of  the  bronze  bells  at  the  corner  of  each  Street  has 
been  already  described  by  us  ,  we  think  it  well  to 
add  a  few  more  words  ,  especially  with  regard  to 
their  use  in  this  narrow  and  lengthy  Street. 

The  discs  were  used  as  gongs,  and  the  drivers 
before  turning,  were  obliged  to  beat  on  the  gong  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law  ,  by  way  of  warning 
of  their  approach.  Many  of  these  discs  are  to  be  seen 
at  the  Naples  Museum. 


1 
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A  PUBLIC  FOUNTAIN. 

Excavated   1 8 1 5 . 

It  is  a  square  cistern  with  a  pillar ,  on  which 
was  carved  the  face  of  some  divinity.  The  face  in 
this  instance ,  is  a  bust  representing  «  Concordia 
Augusta  »  with  a  horn  of  plenty,  formerly  taken  for 
the  bust  of  «  Abbuntatia  »  (hence  the  name  of  the 
Street  and  of  the  fountain). 

Here  not  only  is  the  stone  worn  out,  where  people 
g-enerally  placed  their  hands  ,  but  also  part  of  the 
face  itself.  This  reminds  one  of  the  foot  of  the  bronze 
statue  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome. 


^  ti  t^ 

TEMPLE  OF  THE  PRIESTESS  EUMACHIA. 

Excavated    1820.    Reg.   VII.    Ins.   IX. 

(The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Forum,  whilst  the  side  door  is  on  the  <<  Strada  della 
Abbondanza  »). 

Over  the  side  door  of  this  tempie  may  be  seen 
a  full  inscription  ,  which  tells  us  that  the  priestess 
Eumachia  in  her  own  name  and  in  that  of  her  son 
M.  Numistrius  Frontone  constructed  this  tempie, 
dedicating  it  to  «Concord  and  Pietà  Augusta  >►. 
In  a  niche  beyond  the  tempie  is  seen  a  pedestal 
supporting  the  beautiful  statue  of  the  priestess  Euma- 
chia, which  is  a  copy  in  plaster,  the  originai  having 
been  transferred  to    the  National  Museum  at  Naples; 
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the  pedestal  itself  is  ancient  ,   hearing-    the  following' 
words  : 

«  Eumachia  L.   F.    Sacej^d:    Puh,   Fui  Ione  s  » , 

This  monument  was  erected  by  the  fullers,  who 
not  only  looked  after  the  hnen  of  the  priests  of  this 
tempie  ,  but  also  looked  after  that  belonging  to  the 
public.  The  ten  basins  and  the  ten  cisterns  ,  which 
were  found  here,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  priestess 
had  allowed  the  fullers  the  use  of  them.  This  supposition 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  numerous  shops  which 
were  found  in  the  interior  separated  from  the  vestibule, 
and  also  by  the  monument  erected  in  honour  of  the 
Priestess. 

The  spacious  building  had  a  portico,  similar  to 
the  other  temples,  formed  by  two  storied  colonnades. 
The  entire  hall  ,  judging  from  appearances ,  was 
constructed  of  white  marble.  This  place,  according  to 
some  authorities,  was  also  used  as  an  exchange.  On 
the  Wall  facing  the  Forum  an  inscription  was  found 
dedicated  to    «  Romulus  and  Aeneas». 
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TEMPLE  OF  MERCURY  OR  VESPASIAN. 

Excavated    i>522.    Reg.    VII.   Ins.    IX. 

This  plarv'  was  erected  after  the  earthquake  of 
63  and  not  yet  finished  at  the  time  of  the  eruption 
of  79.  It  has  long  been  called  the  Tempie  of  Mercury, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  a  bronze  statuette,  which 
was  found  here.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
h)uih  by  the  priestess  *  Mamia  >^  ,  and  dedicated  to 
xVugustus,  accordi ng-  to  the  sacrificia.1  emblems  repre- 
sented  on  the  aitar  ,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  tempie.  This  small,  but  elegant  aitar,  is  entirely 
decorated  with  bas-reliefs.  On  the  front  of  it  is  a 
representation  of  a  sacrifice  in  which  the  veiled  priest 
is  making  a  libation  ,  assisted  by  the  ministers  ,  by 
the  player  on  the  tibia ,  also  by  the  camillus  or 
assistant  ,  whilst  the  bull  is  led  in  to  be  sacrificed. 
On  the  back  the  oak-garland  ,  represented  between 
two  laurels  (symbol  of  the  Imperiai  house)  leads  us 
to  suppose  that  the  sacrifices  which  were  made  in 
this  tempie,  were  made  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus.  ^)n  the  sides  are  represented  sacrifìcial 
utensils. 

The  building  has  no  stucco,  and  the  wallswere 
perhaps  covered  with  beautiful  white  marble,  as  some 
fragments  of  this  material  are  stili  visible.  The  court 
has  an  arcade  in  front,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
area  is  a  small  shrine  with  a  pedestal  ,  perhaps  for 
the  statue  of  Augustus.  An  inscription  found  here, 
and    now  at   Xaples,   leads   us  to  this  conclusion. 


W 
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SEMATE  HALL 

Excavated    1817.  Reg.    VII.    Ins.   IX. 

It  ìs  supposed  that  this  edifico  was  intended  for 
the  meetings  of  the  city  Magistrates.  It  was  probably 
built  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  dedicated  to 
the  Emperor  and  his  sons.  It  is  65  ft:  long  by  58 
ft:  broad  with  an  aitar  in  the  centre.  It  has  several 
niches,  probably  meant  for  statues  representing 
Senators  and  Magistrates.  The  walls  and  pavements 
were  formerly  covered  with  marble. 


Note. —Just  in  front  of  this  hall,  and  faci  ng  the  *  Forum  >>  a 
new  monument  is  to  be  seen  representing  the  half  bust  of  the  late 
«  Senatore  Fio  re  Hi  »  a  celebrated  arcliDeologist  ,  who  ,  not  only  for 
many  years  conducted  the  excavations  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, 
but  also  superintended  ali  the  Museums  and  antiquities  throughout  Italy. 
Amongst  the  many  great  services  he  rendered  to  the  science  of  Archseo- 
logy,  is  the  idea  he  conceived  of  making  the  casts  [see  description  of  the 
locai  jMuseiim) .  The  present  aiithorities  of  the  place,  as  a  slight  reco- 
gnition  of  his  services,   erected  this  monument  after  his  death. 
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TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER. 

Excavated    1817.    Rog.    Yìl.   Ins.    Vili. 

This  was  the  most  sumptuous  and  richest  tem- 
pie in  Pompeii.  It  was  erected  in  the  finest  part  of 
the  city,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  repository 
of  the  treasury  of  the  colony  ,  but  no  money  was 
found  in  its  subterranean  chambers  during-  the  exca- 
vations.  It  is  possible  every  thing  was  carried  away 
after  the  earthquake  of  63  ,  because  at  the  eruption 
of  79,   the  tempie  was  stili  under  repairs. 

The  aspect  of  this  tempie  must  have  been  very 
ìmposing-  ;  it  rises  in  the  middle  of  two  Triumphal 
arches  of  brick ,  both  now  divested  of  their  white 
marble  and  equestrian  statues.  It  stands  on  a  basement 
9  1/2  ft:  in  height,  and  is  approached,  by  two  side 
staircases  diverging  into  the  great  centrai  flight  of 
15  steps  ,  at  the  end  of  which  the  vestibule  was 
situated.  This  vestibule  was  adorned,  in  front ,  with 
six  columns,   and  on  either  side    with  three, 

At  the  back  there  was  a  doublé  row  of  Ionie 
columns  cdong  the  Wall.  On  the  left-hand  side  is  a 
•flight  of  steps,  (now  closed),  ascending  to  the  «  Cella  »> 
under  which  three  small  rooms  may  be  seen.  These 
rooms  may  have  served  as  a  treasury,  or  more  probably, 
as  a  sacrarium   for  receiving  images  of  the  gods. 

This  building-  was  greatly  damaged  by  the 
earthquake,  which  preceded  the  final  catastrophe.  The 
walls  of  this  tempie  were  painted,  the  chief  colours 
being  red  and  black.  A  large  head  of  Jupiter  in 
marble  was  found  here,   and  is  now  at  Naples. 


Note,  — Facing  the   steps  of  the  tempie  of  Jupiter  stood    a    man 
3f  about  50  years  of  ag€,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  him   stood  another 
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persoli     They   were  ,    according  to  Lord  Lytio/i  ,    Olinihus  the  Nazarene, 
and  Apaecides  the  new  and  yoang  priest  of  Isis. 

The    following    extract    from  «  The  Last   Days  of  Pompeii  » 

will  bring  to  the  mind  of  the  visitor  ali   the  efTorts  made  by  the  former, 
in  order  to  convert  the  latter,    to  the   Christian   faith  : 


«  Peace  be  with  thee  !  »  said  Olinthus,  as  soon 

as  he  perceivcd,  g-azing^  upon  him  a  pale  and  earnest   counte- 
nance,  which  he  was  not  slow  to  recogriise. 


«  Peace  !  »  echoed  the  priest  ,   in  so    hoUow    a    tone    that    it 
went  at  once  to  tlie  heart  of  the  Nazarene 


.  .  .  He  stopped  short,  and  then  added  in  a  low  tone 
«  We  cannot  converse  here  I  will  follow  thee  to  the  banks  of 
the  river;  there  is  a  walk  which  at  this  time  is  usually  deserted 
and  solitary. 

(Lord  Lytton's  «Last  Days  of  PoviPeìi»  Book  ITI.  Ch.  I). 


From  that  day  these  two  Christian  men  ,  were  both  doomed  to 
perìsh.  Apaecides  by  the  hands  of  Arbaces,  and  OHnthus,  though  saved 
from  the  tiger  and  from  the  shower  of  ashes  ,  which  fell  during 
that  fearful  night,  met  his  death  not  long  after wards,  but  not  before 
he  had  converted  a  great  many  people  to  Christianity.  He  was  once 
seen  in  Athens  shortly  after  the  destrucLion  of  Pompeii  ,  according  to 
the  letter  from  Glaucus  to  Salhist  ,  mentioned  by  Bulwer  in  the  last 
Chapter  of  his   work. 

ti    t5ì    ti 


THE  PRISON. 

Excavated   1817.   Reg.   VII.   Ins.  VII. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Forum  between  the  tempie 
of  Jupiter  and  the  back  entrance  to  the  tempie  of 
Apollo,  there  is  a  dark  and  damp  room,  (now  closed 
with  an  iron  grating)  ,  known  as  N.^  27,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Bulwer  as  the  prison  of  Glaucus  and 
Olinthus,  when  ,  after  the  trial  of  the  Senate  ,  these 
two  persons  were  imprisoned  on  the  evening  before 
the  fìerce  spectacle  at  the  Amphitheatre. 

The  use  of  this  room  is  rather   uncertain  ,  some 
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of  :  the  aiithorities  assert  that  it  was  a  treasury 
belonging  to  the  Tempie  of  Apollo  or  to  the  Tempie 
of  Jupiter.  We  are  more  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
was  a  prison  for  people  condemned  to  death  ,  as  it 
is  the  only  place  near  the  Court  of  Justice,  Basilica 
and  Hall  of  the  Senate,  which  is.  at  ali  siiitable  for 
such  a  purpose.  Visitors  who  wish  to  see  the  interior 
should  ask  the  custodian  for   the  key. 


Note.  —  The  visitor  who  has  read  Lytton's  novel,  will  remember 
that  Glaucus  ,  after  the  trial  ,  as  put  in  prison  the  night  before  the 
spectacle  at  the  Amphitheatre.  He  will  remember  also  that  Olinthus, 
the  Nazarene  ,  was  similarly  condemned.  The  following  extract  from 
«  The  Last  Days  of  Pompei!  »  refers  to  the  moment  when  the 
two  prisoners  spoke  together  : 

.  .  «  Who  is  my  compaiiion  in  this  awful  hour  ?  Athenian 
Glaucus,   is  it  thou  ? 

«  So,  indeed,  they  called  me  in  mine  hour  of  fortune  :  they 
may  have  other  names  for  me    now.    And  tliy  name,  stranger?». 

«  Is  Olinthus,   thy  co  mate  in  the  prison  as  the    trial  ». 

«WJiat,  he  whom  they  cali    the  atheist  ?  » 

•'•■5 J  • 

«  Alas  !  »  answered  Olinthus;  «  thou,  not  I,  art  the  true  atheist. 
It  is  in  this  hour  that  I  know  my  God.  He  is  with  me  in  the 
dungeon  ;  His  smile  penetrates  the  darkness  ;  on  the  ev^e  of 
death  my  heart  whispers  immortality  ,  and  earth  recedes  from 
me  but  lo  bring-  the  weary  soul  nearer    unto  heaven  ». 

«Teli  me  »,  said  Glaucus,  abruptly,  «  did  I  not  hear  thy  name 
coupled  with  that  of  Apaecides  in  my  trial  ?  Dost  thou  be- 
lieve me  guilty  .?  ». 

«  God  alone  reads  the  heart  !  but  my  suspicion  rested  not 
upon  thee  ». 

«  On  whom  then  ?  »  —  «  Thy  accuser,  Arbaces  ». 
(Loìd  Lytton's  ^Last  Days  of  Ponipeii  »  Book  IV.  Ch.  XVI.). 


Visitors  will  easily  remember  the  afTectionate  Nydia ,  she ,  at  the 
time  that  Olinthus  was  conversing  with  Glaucus,  found  means  (although 
herself  the  prisoner  of  Arbaces)  to  send  a  message  to  Sallust  [Sce  note  co)i- 
ccniino-  Shop.  A^.os  6  ìk  y  «  Tci-mopolhiìn'ty  page  sg) .  Her  wish  was  to 
press  the  latter  to  go  at  once  to  Arbaces'  residence  and  release  the  priest 
Calenus  from  the  subterranean  dungcon  of  the  house  ,  into  which  he 
had  been  plunged,  Calenus,  having  been  the  eye-witness  of  the  death  of  the 
])riest  Apaecides,  had  been  condemned  ,  by  Arbaces  ,  to  darkness  and 
the   horrors  of  death  bv   famine!... 
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THE  PANTHEON  OR  THE  TEMPLE 
OR  AUGUSTUS. 

Excavated    1817—  1823.   Reg.    VII.   Ins     IX. 

This  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in 
honour  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  In  the  centre  of 
the  open  Court,  there  are  twelve  pedestals  on  which 
were  probably  placed  statues  of  the  twelve  great 
gods.  On  the  right-hand  side  are  twelve  cells  , 
probably  intended  for  the  priests,  whilst  on  the  left 
are  frescoes,  some  of  which  are  in  good  preservation, 
representing:  «  Ulysses  relating  his  adventures  to  Peìielope  » 
«  The  Nyniph  Io  lìstening  to  Argus  >>  «  Victory  crowiiiiig  a 
Warrior  »  etc.  The  Court  was  stili  unfinished  when  the 
catastrophe  of  79  took  place;  it  was  probably  intended 
to  enclose  it  by  a  colonnade  in  the  same  way  as  the 
other  temples.  A  basket,  containing  1077  pieces  of 
brass  and  silver  coins,  was  found  near  the  left-hand 
Wall  towards  the  principal  entry.  In  front  of  the 
main  entrance  is  the  «  Cella  »  with  four  side  niches, 
which  once  contained  marble  statues  representing 
members  of  the  Imperiai  family  but  have  now  been 
taken  to  the  National  Museum  at  Naples.  Those 
which  are  now  visible  bere,  are  copies  in  plaster.  On 
the  pedestal  between  the  side  niches,  stood  the  statue 
of  Augustus.  On  the  left  side  of  the  «  Cella  »  is  a 
largo  hall ,  the  walls  of  which  were  painted  to 
represent  colonnades  with  pictures  and  festoons.  In 
the  centre  is  an  aitar  for  sacriiices  ,  whilst  at  the 
back  isa  small  tempie  intended  probably  for  the  priests, 
who  made  libations  whilst  the  ceremony  was  being 
performed.  On  the  right  -  hand  side  of  this  hall  is  a 
large  marble  table,  most  likely,  used.for  the  reception 
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of  the  dead ,  animals,  whilst  on  the  left-hand  side  is 
the  place  in  which  ,  it  is  supposed  ,  they  were  kept 
alive.  On  the.  other  side  of  the  «  Cella  »  is  another 
hall  similar  in  .size  to  the  one  already  described  ;  it 
was,  probably  ,  used  for  banquets  ,  which  were  given 
in  honour  of  theEmperor  Augustus  and  his  siiccessors. 
The  tricliniitm  of  stone  ,  which  is  seen  here  ,  has  a 
small  canal  for  the  reception  of  the  refiise:  near  here 
also  is  the  side  entrance. 

Though.some  authorities  assert  that  the  whole 
place  was  a  slaughterhouse  or  Macellum,  while  others 
say  that  it  was  a  large  store  surrounded  by  stalls 
for  the  sale  of  provisions,  we  adhere  to  the  opinion 
expressed  above,   as  the  place  is  extremely   elegant. 


Note.  —  Readers  of  Bahver  Lytton  will  remember  the  night 
during  which  Glaucus  and  Ione  lost  Nydia  amongst  the  throng,  and,  when 
those  two  loving  souls  resigned  themselves  to  death.  They  were  however 
missed  by  Nydia  who  hastened  to  seek  them  and  eventually  found 
them  near  the  Pantheon  already  described.  The  following  extract  from 
«  The  Last  Days  of  Pompei!  »  refers  to  the  moment  when  Nydia 
was  informed  by  Sosia,  (onc  of  Arhaces^  slavesj,  that  Glaucus  had  fallen 
prostrate  beneath  the  arch  of  the   Forum  : 


Nydia  uttered  not  a  word,  she  slid  from  the  side 
of  Sallust;  silently  she  glided  through  those  behind  her  ,  and 
retraced  her  steps  to  the  city.  She  gained  the  forum  —  the  arch; 
she  stooped  down  —  she  felt  around  —  she  called  on  the  name 
of  Ghaucus. 

A  weak  voice  answered — «Who  calls  on  me  ?  Is  it  the  voice 
of  the  Shades  ?  Lo  !  I  am  prepared  !  » 

«Arisc!  follow  me!  Take  my  hand  !   Glaucus,   thou    shalt    be 
saved  I 
(Lord  Lytton'' s  ^.Last  Days  of  Pompei^  Book  V.  Ch.  IX.). 


The  weak,  but  brave  girl  was  supported  by  one  wìsh:  viz:  to  search 
for  her  beloved  people,  like  an  affectionate  and  tender  mother,  who 
daring  ali  sorts  of  dangers,  seeks  with  hope  and  courage  for  her  little  ones. 
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TEMPLE  OF  FORTUNE. 

Escavateci   1823.  Reg.  IV.  Ins.  IV.  «Strada  della  Fortuna  »  and 

«Strada  del  Foro». 

At  the  junction  of  the  two  streets  ,  stand  the 
remains  of  a  beautiful  and  elegant  tempie,  dedicated 
to  <^  Fortune».  It  was  built  by  Marcus  TuUius,  three 
times  Duumvir,  Quinquennalian,  and  Military  tribune 
elected  by  the    people. 

The  «Cella»,  which  stands  on  the  top,  was 
once  covered  with  white  niarble,  but  tlie  statue  of  the 
goddess  has  not  been  found.  At  the  rear  side,  just 
belovV  the  architrave,  there  is  an  inscription  to  the 
founder,  and  on  either  side  two  niches  may  be  seen, 
which;  probably  at  one  time,  contained  statues,  but 
only  two  ha  ve  been   found. 

From  some  inscriptions,  (now  at  the  Naples 
Museum),  we  know  that  this  tempie:  was  the  most 
favored  of  ali,  especially  by  the  Roman  ladies,  who 
desired  to  be  assisted  by  «  Fortune  »  in  ali  their 
undertakings.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  this  tempie 
stands  an  arch  of  triumph,  which  once  supported 
an  equestrian  statue. 


Note.  —  Nydia  ,  born  blind,  and  therefore  accustomed  to  perpetuai 
darkness  ,  could  find  her  way  along  the  streets  of  Pompeii ,  when 
others  were  unable  to  stir  a  foot:  she  was  thus  enabled  to  lead  Glaucus 
and  Ione  towards  the  sea-shore  ,  but  a  rush  of  hundreds  of  fugitives 
turned  her  in  another  direction  to  where  Glaucus  stood.  The  following 
extract  from  «  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  »  refers  to  the  death 
of  Arbaces  caused  by    the    sudden   fall    of    the    bronze     statue    of    the 
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Emperor  Augustus  at  the  moment   when  he   was    endeavouring   to  take 
Ione  by   force  from  Glaucus,   as  they   stood  near  this  tempie. 

«  The  soul,  »  cried  he  aloud,  «  can  brave  the  wreck 
of  worhls  and  the  wrath  of  imaginary  g-ods  !  By  that  soul  will 
I  conquer  to  the  last  !  Advance,  slaves!  Athenìan,  resist  me, 
and  tiiy  bh)od  be  on  tiiine  own  head!  rhus,  then  ,  I  regain 
Ione  !  » 

He  advanced  one  step  —  it  was  his  last    on  earth  1    .      .      .      . 

a  glìastly  face  that  seemed  to  emerge, 

witlìOut  limbs  or  trunk,  from  the  huge  fragnients  of  the  shatter- 
ed  column  —  a  face  of  unutterable  pain  ,  agony,  and  despair  ! 
Tiie  eyes  shut  and  opened  rapidly,  as  if  sense  were  not  yet  fled; 
the  lips  quivered  and  grinned — then  sudden  stillness  and  dark- 
ness  fell  over  the  features,  yet  retaining  that  aspect  of  horror 
never  to  be  forgotten  ! 
(Lord  Lytton's  «  Last  Days  of  Pompe ii  »  Book  V.  Ch.  Vili). 


So  perished  the  wise  Magician  —  the  great  Arbaces  —  the  Hermes 
of  the  Burning  Belt  —  the  kist  of  the  royalty  of  Egypt!..  The  prophecy 
of  the   stars   was   fultìlled  ! 

«  «  ts 


HOUSE  OF  THE  FAUN. 

which 

according  to  Bulwer  Lytton 

was 

THE  HOUSE  OF   ARBACES. 

Excavated  1830-1831.  Reg.  VI.  Ins.  XII.  «  Strada  della  Fortuna  » 

House  N  *^   2. 

Olì  the  foot-path,  in  front  of  the  principal  entry 
is  the  usuai  welcome  of  the  ancients,  that  is  an 
inscription  in  coloured  mosaic,  [HaveJ^  and  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance,  raised  up  from  the  floor,  are 
two  small  temples,  [Larari),  probably  intended,  for 
the   idols  worshipped  by  the  owner. 

This  house  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
sumptuous  in  Pompeii,  as  every  thing  found  in  it 
was  classical  in  character. 

wSome   authorities  assert,   (according   to    the    fact 
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that  a  very  large  number  of  '  amphorae  have  been 
found  in  the  garden,  some  of  which  are  stili  visible), 
that  the  owner  of  it  was  a  rich  wìne-merchant. 
Others  say,  that  it  was  the  house  of  Marcus  Cassius, 
(Prefect  of  Pompeii  under  Caius  Ceasar) ,  from 
the  fact  that  a  «graffito  »  was  found  in  the  building. 
The  name  of  the  <^Faun»,  has  been  given  to  it 
because  a  beautiful  bronze  statuette,  representing 
the  dancing  «Faun»>,  was  found  upon  a  small  base 
in  the  ce*ntre  of  the  marble  impluvium  of  the  atrium. 
The  statuette  now  visible  is  a  copy  of  the  originai. 

This  dwelling  contained  very  fine  mosaics,  but 
hardly  any  murai  paintings.  Amongst  the  mosaics, 
(which  have  been  ali  removed  to  the  National 
Museum  at  Naples),  is  the  celebrated  one,  repre- 
senting «  the  battle  of  Alexander  ^  which  formed  the 
pavement  of  the  exedra  of  the  peristyle ,  whilst 
the  tablinum  of  the  atrium  was  paved  with  other 
beautiful  ones,  representing  masks,  festoòns  and 
fishes.  The  room  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  atrium 
was  paved  with  very  handsome  mosaics,  ìand  just 
in  the  centre  of  it  was  found  the  famous  one, 
representing  «Acratiis»  or  «Bacchìts  on  a  Panthery^, 
In  the  wing  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  tablinum 
another  mosaic  was  found,  representing  a  cat  killing 
a  chicken,  whilst  in  the  left  wing  there  is  stili  a 
very  pretty  one,  representing  doves  drawing  a 
necklace  out  of  a  box. 

This  house  had  two  gardens,  one  for  flowers, 
and  the  other,  probably,  a  kitchen  garden.  Both 
gardens  contained  an  elegant  upper  balcony,  which 
formed  a  promenade  on  the  top  of  the  porticoes. 
The  stucco  decorations  were  extremily  fine,  especially 
those  of  the  peristyle,  which  even  now  are  bright, 
and  as  smoth  as   marble. 

.Amongst  the  skeletons  found  in  this  house,  was 
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that  of  a!  woman  with  a  riing"  on  her  iingèr.  The 
ring  and  the  bone  of  the  finger  itself  are  to  be 
seen  amongst  the  precious  objects  kept  in  the  Naples 
Museuni.  On  the  ring  is  inscribed  the  name  Cassia, 
probably  the  wearer  was  the  wife  of  Marcus  Cassìus, 
who,  as  stated  above,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  owner  of  this  rich  and  clegant  dwelling  described 
in  «The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii»  as  the  house  of 
Arbaces. 

The    adjoining    house,    on    the    right-hand  side, 
was  probably  intended   for  the  guests. 

Note.  —  Readers  of  Bulwer  Lytton  will  remember  that  after  the 
funeral  of  Apaecides  ,  Ione  was  confined  by  Arbaces  as  a  prisoner  in 
his  own  house,  to  prevent  her  making  any  demonstrations  to  the  Senate 
in  favour  of  Glaucus.  They  will  also  remember  that  he  placed  Nydia 
in  charge  of  Sosia,  and  Calenus  in  a  dungeon  !  No  one  need  therefore 
wonder  at  the  fearful  dream  of  Arbaces  the  night  before  the  scene  in 
the  Amphitheatre.  A  giiiky  conscience  needs  no  accuser,  and  Arbaces 
was  punished  by  his  own  remorse  !  The  following  extract  from  m  The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii  »  refers  to  the  fearful  scene  when  Arbaces 
beheld  the  ghastly  features,  the  lifeless  eye,  the  livid  Hp  of  the  hag  of 
Vesuvius  ,  who  ;  having  been  terrified  by  the  incessant  rumbling  of  the 
mountain  ,  and  the  shaking  of  the  rock  etc.  had  come  to  warn  her 
great  master  Arbaces,   before  seeking  a  new  home  : 

«  Ha  !  »  he  cried  ,  placing-  his  hands  before  his 

eyes,  as  to  shiit  out  the  grisly  vision,  «do  I  dream  stili?  Am  I 
with  the  dead  ?  » 

«  Mig-hty  Hermes — no  !  Thou  art  with  one  death-like,  but  not 
dead.  Recognize  thy  friend  and  slave  »...  There  was  a 
long  silence 


.     .     .     «  Woman,  how  camest  thou  here,  and  wherefore  ?  ». 
«I  carne    to    warn  thee,  »  answered    the  sepulchral  voice  of 
the  saga. 

«  Warn  me  !  The  dream  lied  not,  then  !   Of  what  perii  ?  » 

«  Listen  to  me  ! 

(Lord  Lytton' s  «Last  Days  of  Pompeii)^  Book  V.  Ch.  I.). 


Arbaces  then  clearly  understood,  that  his  dream  was  in  perfect 
accord  with  that  which  the  hag  of  Vesuvius  had  predicted,  that  is,  the 
total  destruction  of  the  city  ,  and  the  death  of  every  thing  !  He  then 
decided  to  quit  Pompeii,  in  company  with  Ione,  as  soon  as  the  feast 
of  the  Amphitheatre  was  over,   but  his  destiny  was    quite  dififerent  ! . . 
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HOUSE  OF  THE  TRAGIC  POET. 

which 

according  to  Bulwer  Lytton 

Was 

THE  HOUSE  OF  GLAUCUS. 

Excavated  1825.  Reg.  VI.  Ins.  Vili  —  Street  of  the  Baths. 

House  N.^  5. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  houses  in  Pom- 
pei i,  and  has  been  represented  by  Bulwer  Lytton  as 
the  dvvelling  of  Glaucus.  The  name  of  «  Tragic  Poet  » 
was  given  to  it  from  the  discovery  of  many  paintings, 
the  representation  of  which  clearly  shows  that  the 
owner  of  it  must  have  been  very  fond  of  Homeric 
poems.  The  most  important  subjects  from  the  Iliad 
were  represented  here ,  but  have  been  removed  to 
the  National  Museum  at  Naples  ,  viz  :  the  beautiful 
representation  of  the  «  Sacri/ice  of  Iphigenia  »  ;  the 
famous  one  representing  «  Achilles  and  Briseis  »;  the 
<i  Marriage  of  Jupiter  and  funo  y>  and  the  fine  <^  Briseis 
taken  to  Greece  » .  The  protirum,  (main  entrance),  now 
closed,  was  found  paved  with  a  pretty  and  celebrated 
mosaic,  representing  a  very  fine  chained  dog  ,  with 
the  inscription,   also  in  mosaic  letters: 

«  Cave   Canein  »    (beware  of  the  dog)  (*). 

The  tablinum  was  ornamented  by  two  beautiful 
subjects^  viz:  a  painting  representing  a  «Poet  reading», 
or,  more  probably,  «  Admetus  and  Alcestis  » ,  and  a  very 
rare  mosaic  ,  representing  a  «  Theatrical  scene  » .  The 
fìower  garden  was  surrounded  by  seven  columns  which 
formed  the  usuai  portico.  It  was  closed  at  the    back 


(*)  Visìtors  are  admitted  by  the  side  entrance,  which  is  in  the  «  Strada  della 
Fullonica». 
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by  a  Wall  gii  whìch  a  small  shriue  of  the    «  Lares  » 

worsliipped  by  the  owner  ,  is  visible.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  is  the  triclinium,  (dining-  room),  in  which 
may  be  seen  the  following-  paintings  ,  though  these 
are  ahnost  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  time  ,  viz  : 
«  Yoìiih  and  maiden  looking  at  a  nest  containiìig  Cupids  »  ; 
«  Ariadne  forsaken  bv  Theseìis  »  :  «  Diana  and  Orion  »  ; 
«  Per^onification  of  the  seasons  » . 

A  great  quantity  of  gold  oriiaments,  as  well  as 
a  very  large  number  of  gold  and  Silver  money,  was 
found   in  this  rich  and  elegant  small  dwelling. 


Note.  —  Many  werc  tke  acts  and  epìsodes  that  took  place  in  tkis 
dwelling.   They  are  admirably  described  in  «  The  Last  Days  of  Pom= 

peli  »  For  want  of  space  we  are  not  able  to  note  ali  of  them  :  we 
therefore  limit  ourselves  in  recalling  to  tbe  memory  of  our  readers  tke 
last  one  ,  viz  :  tliat  of  tke  poisoned  drink  administered  to  Glaucus  by 
Nydia  on  kis  return  from  the  banquet  which  was  given  in  tke  kouse 
of  Diomede. 


«  Ho,  my  child,   wait    you  for  me  ?  » 

«  Nay,  I  bave  been  tending-  the  flowers,  and  did  but  linger  a 
little  while  to  rest  myself  ». 

«  It  has  been  warm»,  said  Glaucus,  placing  himself  also  on 
one  of  the  seats  beneath  the  colonnade. 

«  Very  ». 

«  Wilt  thou  summon  Davus  ?  The  wine  I  bave  drunk  heats  me 
and  I  Iona:  for  some  coolino;  drink» 


«  1  will  propare  for  you  myself  »  said  slie,  «  the 

summer  dranght  that  Ione  loves  —  of  honey  and  weak  wine 
cooled  in  snow  ». 

«Thanks»,  said  the  unconscious  Glaucus.  «  If  Ione  love  it, 
enough;   it  would  be  grateful  were  it  poison  ». 

(Lord  Lyiton's  «Last  Days  of  Pompe  ii  y>  Book  IV.  Ch.  V.). 


Readers  will  easily  remember  that  Glaucus  becoming  drunk  ,  left 
home  like  a  madman  !  Ili  fate  led  him  towards  the  tempie  of  Cybele 
just  where  Arbaces  murdered  Apaecides,  whose  corpse  was  stili  there  ! 
Readers  know  tke  rest. 


ti    ^    t^ 
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HOUSE  OF  PANSA. 

Excavated   1814.  Reg.   VI.   Ins.   VI.   Street  of  the    Baths, 

House  N.®   I. 

This  dwelling  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Pompeiì, 
319  ft:  long  by  124  ft:  broad  surrounded  by  16  shops. 
It  occupies  a  whole  insula,  having  atrium,  tablinum, 
peristyle,  garden  for  flowers,  kitchen  garden,  fish-pond, 
oecus,  winter  and  summer  cubiculae,  stables  and  coach- 
house;  in  a  word,  we  could  say  an  Imperiai  residence. 

On  the  threshold  was  found  a  mosaic  with  the 
greeting  «  Salve  » .  Besides  the  very  fine  silver  vessels 
which  were  found  in  this  house',  we  may  mention 
the  large  bronze  lamp  representing  «  Bacclnts  ridiìig 
on  a  Panther  >^ .  AH  these  relics  were  removed  to  the 
National  Museum  at  Naples. 
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HOUSE  OF  SALLUST. 

Excavated   1806-1809   Reg.   VI.  Ins.  II.  —  Street  of  Sallust. 

House  N.^  4. 

This  was,  undoubtedly,  the  house  of  a  well-to-do 
man.  The  decorations  of  the  atrium  and  its  adjacent 
rooms  are  lined  with  stucco  painted  to  imitate  marble. 
It  is  unlike  the  other  houses  on  account  of  the  irre- 
gularity  of  its  style,  but  the  paintings  are  worthy  of 
notice,  viz  :  «  Actaeon  convei'ted  mto  a  stag  and  toni  to 
pieces  by  his  oivn  dogs  »  ;  «  Europa  and  the  Bull  »  ; 
«  Phryxus  and  Elle  »  ;    «  Venics  and  Mars  » . 


Note.  —  According  to  Lord  Lytton,  Sallust  ,  tkough  a  Roman 
citizen,  was  one  of  the  most  affectionate  friends  ofGlaucus.  Readers  will 
remember  that  Nydia  sent  a  letter  to  Sallust  ,  infornning  him  of  the 
innocence  of  Glaucus,  fsee  note  in  connectioiì  ivith  shop  N.^  6  &  y).  tkey 
will  remember  also  that  the  letter  was  not  open  when  it  arrived  , 
because  at  the  time,  Sallust^  in  order  to  divert  his  grief  at  the  condemnation 
of  Glaucus,  was  supping  and  drinking  in  company  with  his  freedman. 
The  following  extract  from  «  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  »  refers  to 
the  incident  of  Sallust's  freedman  reading  to  him  Nydia's  letter ,  which 
had  been  left  on  the  table  since  the   night  before. 

«What  is  that  letter  yonder  on  the  table?» 

«  That  !   Oh  ,  the  letter  brought  to  you  last  night  ,  when  you 

were  too — too —  ». 

«  Drunk    to   read  it,   I  suppose.  No  matter  ,  it  cannot  be  of 

mudi  importance». 

«  Shall  I  open  it  for  you,   Sallust  ?  » 

«  Do ,   anvthing  to  divert  my  thoughts.   Poor  Glaucus  !  » 

The  freedman  opened  the  letter 


«  Good  Gods  !  Noble  Sallust  !   what    have    we    done    not    to 
attend  to  this  before.  Hear  me  read  »; 

(Lord  Lytton' s  «  Last  Days  of  Pompeii -/>  Book  V.   Ch.   III.). 


The  rest  will  follow  with  a  note  after  the  archaeological  description 
of  the  Amphitheatre. 

ti    ti    ti 
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GATE-WAY  TO  HERCULANEUM. 

Excavated   1763-1769.   Reg.  VI     Ins.  I. — At  the  beginning    of  the 

Street  of  Tombs. 

Of  ali  the  Gates  of  Pompeii  ,  this  is  the  most 
interesting,  as  the  boundary  wall  of  the  city  may  be 
seen  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  Gate.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  city  of  Herculaneum  to  which 
place  the  road  led.  It  was  fìanked  on  either  side  by 
two  entrances  for  foot  passangers  ,  the  road  -  way 
proper  being  reserved  for  chariots.  On  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  Gate  ,  as  you  go  out,  there  is  a  niche 
intended  ,  possibly ,  for  the  Guardian  of  the  Gate, 
though  some  authorities  assert  that  it  was  the  tomb 
of  Marcus  Cerrino  Restituto,  according  to  an  inscrip- 
tìon  now  at  the  Naples   Museum. 


Note.  —  According  to  Avhat  Lord  Lytton  writes  in  his  «  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii  »  ,  JuHa  ,  the  daughter  of  Diomede  ,  having  been 
forsaken  for  Ione,  determined  to  have  her  revenge,  and  went  to  Arbaces 
to  get  a  love  philter;  he,  for  many  reasons,  refiised  to  give  it  to  ler. 
But  when  Julia  told  him  that  Glaucus  would  marry  Ione  in  three 
days'  time,  Arbaces  became  so  furious  that  even  Julia  was  terrified.  He 
then  promised  to  help  her  and  to  recommend  her  to  the  witch  of 
Vesuvius,  who  was  very  clever  in  preparing  those  poisonous  drugs,  made 
out  of  herbs  gathered  by  moonlight  and  prepared  in  large  boilers. 
Readers  will  remember  that  those  operations  were  carried  out  by  the  witch 
with  many  conjurings  and  imprecations.  The  foDowàng  extract  from 
*  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  >►  refers  to  the  moment  when  Ar- 
baces left  the  city  in  order  to  see  the  witch  in  favour  of  Julia,  on  the 
same  night  as  that  on  which  Glaucus  and  Ione  returned  from  thence 
very  much  impressed  by  the  conjurings  and  imprecations  of  the  hag, 
which  we  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  hook  w^ith  a  note  con- 
cerning  the  Shop  N.*'  6  &  7    «  Termopolilim  ». 

«  It  is  too  late  for  egress  »,  cried  the  sentinel  to  the  inmate 
of  the  litter. 


—  79  — 

«  Not  so  »  said  a  voice,  which  the  lovers  started  to  hear.  It 
was  a  voice  they  well  recognised.  «  I  am  bound  to  the  Villa 
of  Marcus  P  )lybius.  I  shall  return  shortly.  I  am  Arbaces  the 
Egyptian  ». 

«Arbaces  at  this  hour  —  scarce  recovered  ,  too  ,  methinks  ! 
Whither  and  for  what  can  he    leave    the  city?»  said  Glaucus. 

«  Alas  !  »  replied  Ione,  bursting-  into  tears,  «  my  soul  feels  stili 
more  and  more  the  omen  of  evil.  Preserve  us,  O    ye  Gods  !  or, 
at  least  »  she  murmured  inly,   «  preserve  my  Glaucus  !  » 
(Lord  LyttofVs  «  Last  Days  of  Pompeii»  Book  III.  Ch,  IX.). 


The  noble  heart  of  this  beautiful  and  virtuous  maiden  was  already 
terrified;   it  seems  that  she  forsaw  a  great  catastrophe  ! . . 

15  «  ti 


STREET  OF  TOMBS 

or 

CEMETERY  OF  POMPEI! 

It  seems  that  the  rich  Pompeians  had  a  great 
veneration  and  love  for  their  ancestors  ,  for  it  was 
their  custom  to  erect  magnificent  tombs  to  their 
memory.  These  were  generally  surrounded  by  trees, 
plants,  flowers  ,  villas,  and  public  seats.  In  fact  the 
road  which  runs  from  the  Gate  of  Herculaneum  to 
the  Villa  of  Diomede,  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
a  cemetery.  The  burlai  place  for  the  poor  people  is 
believed  to  have  existed  near  the    Amphitheatre. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  these  tombs ,  may 
re  ad  «  Fiore  Ili  » ,  «  Sogliamo  » ,  ««  Rolfe  ^ ,.  and  others  , 
who  deal  fully  with  the  subject. 
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VILLA  OF  DIOMEDE. 

Excavated  1 771   17  74— Street  of  the  tombs— House  without  number. 

According  to  «  Vitruvius  »  the  villas  of  Pompeii 
were  without  any  Atrium,  therefore  the  entrance  of 
this  house,  (the  name  of  which  is  derived  probably 
from  the  tomb  of  «  Marcus  A.  Diomede  >^  ,  which 
ìs  situated  on  a  height  opposite  the  Villa)  ,  leads 
straight  through  a  triangular  proHì^iun  into  the  peri- 
stvlùim,  It  had  three  floors  :  on  the  top  were 
reception  rooms,  triclinium,  baths,  and  terraces.  The 
first  floor  was  reserved  for  domestic  use,  viz  :  bed- 
rooms,  private  cabinets,  and  a  large  garden  surrounded 
by  porticoes.  In  the  centre  of  these  porticoes  ,  that 
is  to  say,  just  in  front  of  the  bed-rooms,  was  a  door 
now  walled  up,  on  the  threshold  of  which  the  skeletons 
of  two  men  were  found;  one  with  keys  in  his  hand 
and  the  other  with  a  purse  containing  some  gold 
coins.  They  were,  probably,  Diomede  and  one  of  his 
slaves  on  their  way  to  the  beach  to  hire  a  boat.  The 
ground  floor  consisted  of  a  long  range  of  subterranean 
passages  in  which  a  large  number  of  human  skeletons 
and  wine  anphorae  were  found.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Diomede  family ,  together  with  some  of 
their  neighbours,  sought  shelter  here,  and  were  unable 
to  get  out  again  owing  to  the  fall  of  red-hot  lapilli 
and  stones,  having  blocked  the    entrances. 

Diomede  was,  very  likely,  a  rich  wine  merchant, 
as  cellars  and  wine  anphorae  were  found  ,  some  of 
which  can  stili  be  seen  on  the  spot. 


{\ote.  —  Readers  of  Btdwer  LvUon"^ s  hook  will  remember  the  case 
of  Clodius  ,  who  whilst  going  along  the  road  to  Herculaneum  where 
he  thought  he  would  be  safe  ,   met  with    Diomede  who  invited    him  to 
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take  refuge  with  bini  in  the  subterranean  passages  of  his  kouse.  As 
tbey  proceeded  they  met  a  woman  who  begged  for  belp  ,  for  herself 
and  child,  and  as  a  result  the  good  hearted  Diomede  took  her  with  him. 
On  reaching  the  Villa  they  laiighed  heartily  ,  as  they  thought  that  ali 
source  of  danger  was  over.  The  foUowing  extract  from  «  The  Last 
Days   of   Pompeii  »    refers  to  this  last   unhappy  refuge  : 

«  Diomede  ordered  his  slaves  to  carry  down  into 

the  subterranean  gallery,  before  described,  a  profusion  of  food 
and  oil  for  lio^hts  ;  and  there  Julia  ,  Clodius  ,   the  mother    and 
her  babe,  the  greater  part  of  the  slaves,   and  some  frightened 
visitors  and  clients  of  the  neighbourhood,  sought  shelter  »•. 
(Lord  Lytton's  «Last  Davs  of  Pompeii  *  Book  V.  Ch,  VI). 


After  i8  centuries  the  traces  of  the  agony  endured  by  those 
unhappy  people  can  be  clearly  seen  by  the  impressions  left  by  their  bodies 
on  the  walls  of  the  cave  !  Their  skeletons  are  kept  with  others  in  a 
closet  not  far  from  this  place. 

i^    ti    ti 


HOUSE  OF  ADONIS 

which 

according  to  Bulwer  Lytton 

was 

THE  HOUSE  OF  IONE. 

Excavated  1825-1837.  Reg.  VI.  Ins.  VII. — Street  of  Mercury. 

House  N.«    18. 

This  house  is  more  interesting  than  the  others 
on  account  of  the  fine  life-size  painting-,  representing 
«  Adonis  woiiìided ,  tended  and  bewailed  by  Verms  and 
Cìtpids  » . 

Visitors  will  remember  that  Lord  Lytton  in 
writing  that  splendid  book  ^  The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii  »^  left  to  the  imag'ination  of  his  admirers  to 
fit  the  spot  where  the  house  of  Ione  had  stood; 
there fore  we  can  rightly  imagi  ne  that  this  virtuous 
maiden  had  lived  in  this    house  ,    for    everything  in 
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it,  and  the  distance  between  this  and  other  houses, 
(mentioned  in  the  romance),  might  prove  that  we  are 
not  wrong  in  oiir  surmise. 


Note.  —  According  to  Lord  Lytton,  Glaucus  made  lone's  acqua- 
intance  in  the  tempie  of  Minerva  at  Naples:  a  passing  acquaintanceship, 
but  one  wbich  left  a  great  impression  on  both.  From  that  day  Glaucus 
lost  sight  of  Ione.  Having  abandoned  ali  hopes  of  finding  her  ,  and 
being  wealthy,  lie  went  to  Pompeii  and  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
pleasure  and  luxury.  His  intimate  frieds  ,  especially  Clodius  ,  often 
questioned  him  as  to  the  nature  of  his  feelings  and  his  amatory  inclination. 
He  frequently  replied  that  he  loved  no  one,  although,  in  saying  so  he 
sighed. — The  parents  of  Ione  and  Apaecides  were  rich  Athenians 
resident  in  Naples:  when  dying  they  confided  the  care  of  their  children 
to  Arbaces.  — After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  Ione  grew  into  an  extra- 
ordinarily  beautiful  girl,  such  as  in  those  days  only  Greece  could  pro- 
duce. Apaecides  ,  her  brother  ,  developed  religious  sentiments ,  and 
Arbaces  easily  initiated  him  into  the  worship  of  Isis,  but  he  very  soon 
saw  through  the  falsity  of  this  belief. — Glaucus  met  Ione  again  in  Pompeii, 
and  ali  the  intrigues  of  Arbaces  were  of  no  avail  to  break  the  bounds 
of  their  affection,  for,  whether  owing  to  their  common  origin,  or  because 
both  were  similarly  endowed  by  nature  and  fortune,  they  were  destined 
to  be  for  ever  united  on  earth.  The  foUowing  extract  refers  to  lone's 
reply  to  Glaucus'  long  and  affectionate  letter  sent  her  through  Nydia, 
together  witli  a  vase  covered  with  jewels,  and  full  of  flowers,  emblems 
of  peace  : 

«Ione  to  Glaucus — greeting — Come  to  me  Glaucus,  wrote  Ione 
come  to  me  to  morrow.  I  may  have  been  unjust  to  thee  ;  but 
I  will  teli  thee,  at  least ,  the  fault  tiiat  has  been  imputed  to 
thy  charge.  Fear  not ,  henceforth  ,  the  Egvptian.  Fear  none. 
Thou  saycst  thou  hast  expressed  too  much,  alas  !  in  tiiese  hasty 
words  I  have  already  done  so.  Farewell  ». 
(Lord  Lytton' s  «  Last  Days  of  Pompeii»  Book  II.  Ch.  VI.). 


Whilst  Glaucus  literally  devoured  these  lines  ,  Ione  ,  unconscious 
of  the  horrible  treachery  of  Arbaces  ,  calmly  prepared  to  visit  him. 
Readers  already  know  the  steps  taken  by  Nydia  to  save  Ione,  her  rivai, 
whom  she  loved  out  of  gratitude  to  Glaucus  her  saviour.  Heroic  feelings, 
^7orthy   of  great  respect  and  profound  admiration  ! . . 
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HOUSE  OF  THE  VETTII 

(The  new  house  discovered   in   the  year  1895). 
Reg.  VI.  Ins.  XV.  Vicolo  dei  Vettii. 

House  N.^   I. 

This  house  leaves  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
on  ali  those  who  visit  Pompeii  at  the  present  day. 
The  idea  of  viewing-  the  frescoes,  statues  etc,  exactly 
where  they  were  found,  with  the  garden  done  up 
with  flowers  and  plants,  cannot  but  fili  the  visitor 
with  strange  emotions  and  great  admiration.  If 
Pompeii  had  several  houses  similarly  restored,  few 
would  be  found  unwilling  to  spend  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  intellectual  enjoyment  of  living  again  the 
life  of  those  far  off  days  ! 

The  arrangement  we  see  here  i's'  due  to  the 
foresight  of  the  Inspector,  and  the  Director  of  the 
excavations,  and  it  has  been  the  means  of  inducing 
many  to  revisit  these  ruins.  Amongst  ali  the  houses 
of  Pompeii,  this  one  is  distinguished  by  its  richness, 
and  the  perfection  of  the  paintings,  the  subjects  they 
represent,  being  in  many  cases  quite  unique.  These 
paintings,  as  we  have  already  said,  have  ali  been 
left  as  they  were  found,  and  are  now  protected  by 
roofs,  large  panes  of  glass  and  blinds.  The  carvings 
and  domestic  utensils,  which  have  not  been  removed, 
give  life,  as  it  were,  to  this  house,  and  there  is 
altogether  an  effect  not  to  be  seen  in  any  other 
building  in  Pompeii.  Besides  the  topographic  de- 
scription  of  the  house  ,  we  shall  give  an  exact  and 
detailed  explanation  of  ali   these   paintings. 

The    protirum    or    vestibule.,    entered    from    the 
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vStreet,  has,  on  the  right-hand  Wall,  vis-a-vis  to  the 
entrance,  a  wooden  case,  which  is  kept  locked,  and 
vvhich  will  be  opened  at  the    request  of    gentlemen. 

Instead  of  the  two  usuai  shops  of  the  other 
houses,  it  had  two  small  cubiculae  (bed-rooms)  on 
either  side,  opening  on  to  the  atrium.  These  cubiculae 
are  decorated  with  several  frescoes.  In  the  one  to 
the  right-hand  side  are  representations  of  birds,  and 
it  was,  probably,  the  lodging  of  the  «portiera  (servus 
atriensis).  In  the  bed  room  to  the  left  are  the  foUowing: 
«  Ariadne  forsaken  by    Tlieseus  »  :  I^ro  aìid  Leandro  >^ . 

The  walls  of  the  Atrium  are  decorated  with 
paintings  showing  very  lovely  chandeliers  with  Cupids 
and  half  portraits  painted  as  though  leaning  out  of 
Windows.  Two  wooden  money-safes  inlaid  with  iron 
and  bronze  and  supported  by  bronze  feet,  were 
situated  on  either  side,  but  only  one  is  visible.  The 
corresponding  one  was  probably  removed  by  the 
inhabitants  a  little  while  after  the  destruction  of  the 
city.  vSeveral  rooms  are  distributed  about  the  Atrium. 
In  the  first  room  on  the  left-hand  side,  (most  likely  a 
triclinium),  two  paintings  are  wanting,  probably  they 
were  removed  along  with  the  safe  above  referred 
to.  The  four  existing  paintings  represent:  «  Ciparisso 
a7id  the  zvounded  hind  »  :  «  Pan  in  the  presence  of  Ariadne 
aìid  Bacchus  »  :  «  Leander  and  the  sivan  »  :  «  Jitpiter  seated 
on  his  throne  ivith  thunder-bolts  in  his  left-hand». 

Immediatly  after  the  triclinivmi,  described,  there 
is  a  corridor  leading  to  a  shop,  having  its  entry 
from  the  small  Street.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  this 
shop  is  to  be  seen  a  staircase  leading  to  a  top-fioor, 
and  on  the  left  a  room,  probably  a  stable. 

Coming  out  again  into  the  Atrium,  and  on  the 
same  left-hand  side,  there  is  a  rough  cubiculum,  and 
after  this  is  the  usuai  wing,  which  is  separated  from 
the  Atrium  by  two  steps,   having,  besides  the  yellow 
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decorations ,    the    pretty    painting     representing     the 
combat  of  cocks. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atrium,  there  is  a 
cubicukim  and  a  wing  (ala),  this  latter  has  a  large 
window  on  the  viridarium. 

From  the  Atrium  we  pass  immediately  to  the 
perìstylium  through  a  large  centrai  door,  Avhich 
cakes  the  place  of  the  tablinum  (  reception  room  ) 
in  the  other  houses.  The  peristyliiim  is  adorned  by 
columns,  marble  tables,  and  basins.  Attached  to  the 
columns  themselves  are  small  bases ,  on  which  marble 
and  bronzo  statuettes  are  placed,  from  which  jets  of 
water  flowed  into  the  adjacent  basins,  and  amongst 
the  tìowers  and  plants,  there  are  other  marble  deco- 
rations. 

About  the  peristylium  there  are  apartments 
similar  to  those  in  the  other  better  class  houses; 
viz:  in  the  room  on  the  left-hand  side,  (reception 
room),  there  are  a  good  many  frescoes:  <^  Hercules 
as  a  boy  stranoiino'  the  serpents  :  »  «  Reproduction  of  the 
Poinpeiaii  houses  :  »  «  TJie  torture  of  Peutìieus  being 
ex  ecute  d  by  the  Baccliaiites  »  :  «  77/ <^  torture  of  Dir  ce  tied 
to  the  bull  » ,  (this  reminds  one  of  the  marble  group 
of  the  «Farnese  Bull»,  now  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Naples).  The  next  rough  room  was  probably  an 
apotheca.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  peristylium, 
there  is  another  Oecus  ,  (  apartment  for  women  ), 
which  is  decorated  with  very  beautiful  paintings, 
viz:  «Pasiphae  y> ,  (the  Mìnotciiirs  mother),  «  Daedalus  » , 
(the  artificer),  and  the  «ivooden  coiv  » ,  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  mythology,  will  immediately  under- 
stand  the  subject:  «funo  ìed  by  Mercìtry  to  witness  the 
deathofixion:»  «  The  sleeping  Ariadne  fouìid  by  Dionyso  » . 
The  podium  of  this  room  is  painted  so  as  to  imitate 
marble. 

A    separate     apartment     with     a    small    garden, 
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is  supposed  to  heive  been  for  wonien,  as  was  the 
case  in  Greek  houses.  In  the  room  adjoining  the 
garden,  there  are  two  paintings,  viz:  «Achillea  recog- 
nisedby  Ulysses»  :  «Hercules  and  A7cge>y .  A  second  Oecus, 
or  a  private  room,  has  a  graffito  on  the  threshold, 
toAvards  the  right-hand  side  of  it,  {Priva).  Corning 
out  again  from  this  separate  apartment  ,  above 
mentioned,  and  turning  to  the  right-hand  side  is 
seen  another  large  room  without  any  decorations; 
perhaps  it  was  destined  for  another  Oecus,  not  yet 
tinished.  But  the  most  elegant  room  of  the  house 
is  seen  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  peristyle  and 
was  probably  intended  as  a  dining  room,  having  the 
podium  decorated  ^vith  a  black  border  over  which 
there  are  many  fancy  representations,  showing  Cupids 
busied  in  different  tasks  ,  viz  :  «  A  zveeping  Cupid, 
and  another  carjied  on  the  shonlders  of  a  third  one  »  : 
«  Cìtpids  arranging  floivers  »  :  «  Pharniaceìitical  Cupids  »  : 
«  Cupids  representing  a  chariot  race  »  ,  (the  first  one 
proud  of  his  success,  is  carrying  the  palm  of  his 
victory;  the  second,  is  reaching  the  goal  toc  late  on 
account  of  the  fall  of  one  of  his  stags;  the  third  one 
though  out  of  patience,  is  obliged  to  stop,  whilst  the 
fourth  one  is  amusing  himself  in  quizzing*  his  com- 
panions),  «  Cìipids  niaking  money  »  (  the  first  one  is 
working  at  the  press,  the  second  weighing  the  metal, 
while  the  two  last  are  working  at  the  anvil  ,  one 
striking  Avith  the  hammer ,  the  other  guiding  the 
piece:)  «  Fnllers^  Cicpids,  or  Cipids  zvashÌ7igy>  :  «  Cupids 
gathering  grapes  for  the  vintage  »  :  «  Triuniph  of  Bacchns  »  : 
«  Cupids  selling  urine  » . 

On  the  left-hand  side,  just  leaving  the  atrium 
before  going  out  of  this  ridi  and  large  dwelling, 
there  is  a  small  house  with  an  atrium  surrounded 
by  four  rooms  ,  also  a  ]>ararium  for  the  Idols  ,  and 
a  kitchen  in  which  may  be  seen   an   iron  tripod  and 
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other  utensils  of  bronze.  A  staircase  leads  to  the 
top-floor.  There  is  also  a  small  private  room  to  A\hich 
ladies  are  not  admitted. 

^  ^  ti 


PUBLIC  TABERNA 

according  to  Bulwer  Lytton 

was 

THE  HOUSE  OF  BURBO  AND  STRATONICE 

Sccond  vicolo  on  tlie  left-hand  side  of  the  Street  of  Nola,  comin^  from 
the  House  of  the  A^ttii,  lìfth  and  sixth  door  on  the  right-hand  side 
enterin<^  the  vicolo   (hacJs:  sfrcctj. 

A  large  quantity  of  wine-jars  \Tere  foiind  in  this 
house  and  also  some  pictures  representing  people 
drinking,  but  they  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
ravages  of  time. 

What  induced  Bulwer  Lytton  to  describe  this 
house  as  belongi ng  to  Burbo,  is  the  fact  that  three 
gladiator's  trumpets  were  found  here.  They  had,  most 
likely  ,  been  left  by  the  people  of  the  arena,  when 
fleeing  froni  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Ali  these 
remai ns  are  now  at  the  Naples  iNIuseum. 


Note.  —  Visitors  will  remember  that  Nydia  who  canie  assuredly 
of  a  Avealthy  family,  was  stolen  by  some  Thessalian  nierchants  ,  and 
being  blind  was  soid  at  a  low  price  notwithstanding  her  skill  in  music 
and  singing.  Her  first  masters  were  Burbo  and  Stratonice,  both  of  whom 
belonged  to  tl.e  lowest  inhabitants  of  Pompei i.  The  former  was  a 
retired  gladiator,  a  vicious  man  of  loose  character;  the  latter,  his  wife, 
vs-as  equally  wicked.  The  man  sold  the  wine,  and  the  woman  prepared 
food  for  the  gladiators.  Burbo  had  only  one  friend  in  Pompeii  ,  and 
that  was  Calenus,  a  faithful  follower  of  Arbaces.  The  presence  of 
Nydia  at    the  night  revels  of  the  latter  is  i)erfcctly  wcU  known.    It  will 
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iilso  bc  reniembercd  tli;it  onc  day  (tIliucus  and  liis  IViends  (dodius  aiul 
Lepidus,  went  lo  Bui-l)o's  liouse  lo  see  tlie  cliampion  of  the  arena.  The 
following  cxtract  iVom  «  The  Last  DayS  Of  Pompeii  »  refers  to 
the  incident  wheii  Cdaucus  ,  iiioved  to  pity  by  t!:c  heart  -  rendin<^  cries 
of  the  unhappy  girl  ,  bought  her  froni  Stratonicc  ,  and  took  lier  away 
Troni   tliat   infamous   den  : 

«  TIk'  i:i"irl   is  wortli  hcv  weiglit  in  <2;-()l(l    to   me  ». 
«  Naino  your  prico  I  ani   ric!i,  »   said  Glaucus. 


«  l  paid  six    scstertia    fot"    ber,    s'ic    is    wortli     twcdve    now  », 
imittered  Stratonico. 

«  You  shall  bave  twent/  ;   come  to   the   Ma,<>istrates    at    once 
and  then  to  niy  house  for  your  money  ». 

(Loìd  lA'ttoji\s  «  Last  of  Pompeii  «,  lìook.  .Il  Ch.  111). 


.  Tlie   dunib   love   of  this  unhappy  girl  for  Glaucus,  went  on  increasing 
as   she   found   out   liow   noble   and  generous   he   was. 

t^    ti    ^ 


HOUSE  OF  THE  CENTENARY. 


Excavated    1897.   Reg.   IX.   Ins.   N\l, 

House  N.'*  6. 


Street  of  Nola. 


This  house  was  excavated  in  1879,  that  is  ,  on 
the  18^^-  Centenary  of  the  destruction  of  Pompeii.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  hoiises  of  the  city.  The  bronze 
statuette  of  a  drunken  Faun  ,  now  in  the  Naples 
Museum  ,  was  found  in  the  centre  of  the  peristyle. 
jNIany  paintings  are  to  be  seen  here.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  «  Orcstes,  Pilades  and  Iphioeiiia  »  ;  «  Thcseiis  aìid 
the  Miìiotùìir  » ,  and  in  the  centre  «  Heìiìiaphrodìte  and 
Sileìius  ».  \n  another  room,  about  the  peristyh%  is  to 
be  seen  the  podiuni  decorated  wìth  a  bhick  border 
over  which  is  to  be  observed  a  picture  representini>* 
a  man  walking-  on  stilts,  and  gathering  grapes.  Bath- 
roomsare  also  to  be  seen  here,  that  is  the  «  frìgidariuììì  » 
ciud  the  «  tepidariuiìi  » .  Tiie  under-gTOund  premises 
are  very  interesting  on    account  of  the    kitchen    and 
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oven ,    stili    in  very    good   preservation.   This    house 
contains  a  private  room  (venerium)    to    whicli    ladies 
are  not  admitted. 

A  graffito  found  over  one  of  the  columns  of  the 
peristyle  leads  us  to  the  suppositioii  that  one  of  the 
family  of  «  Tiber ius  Claudius  Verus  »  was  the  owner 
of  this  beautiful  and  largo  house  in  which  nothing 
valuable  has  been  found.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Romans  ransacked  this  house  a  little  while  after  the 
destruction  of  the  citv. 

^  Xt  ^ 

HOUSE  OF  MARCUS  LUCRETIUS 

a  Flamen  of  Mars  and  Decurion  of  Pompeii. 

Excavated    1847.   Reg.   III.   Ins.   III.  —  Street  of  Stabia. 

House  N.«  5. 

This  ìs  one  of  the  few  houses  of  which  we  know 
the  owner's  name,  because  in  a  small  room  about  the 
peristyle  ,  was  found  a  picture  (now  at  Naples)  re- 
presenting  a  folded  and  sealed  letter,  a  knife  and  a 
pen.  On  the  letter  was  the  direction  to  the  owner  of  the 
house:  <  Marcus  Lucretius  Flam.  Martis  Decurion» 
(of  Pompeii).  Behind  the  atrium  is  a  small  garden 
laid  out  like  a  terrace  with  a  fountain  and  a  number 
of  marble  figures  ,  but  the  most  interesting  of  ali 
is  the  marble  group  representing  a  boy  taking  out 
a  thorn  from  the  foot  of  a  satyr.  The  expression  on 
both  faces  is  wonderful  ,  the  pain  of  the  satyr  and 
the  astonishment  of  the  boy  being  very  well  expressed. 
This  house  was  once  richly  decorated  ,  though  with 
questionable  tasto.  The  best  of  the  paintings  have 
been  removed  to  the  National  Museum  at  Naples.  In 
the  triclinium  (dining  room)  is  a  painting,  representing 
the  triumph  of  Bacchus. 
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HOUSE  OF  THE  BALCONY. 

Excavated  1862.  Reg.  VII.  Ins.  XII. — Street  of  the   Balcony. 

House  N.«   28. 

A  laborious  and  costly  undertaking  has  been 
carried  out  in  order  to  keep  the  above  three  rooms 
with  balcony  intact.  This  latter  has  been  preserved 
by  carefully  replacing  the  charred  wood  work  with 
new  beams. 

The  door  is  opened  by  reqiiest,  but  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  asking  for  this  to  be  done.  AVe  advise 
visitors  to  see  and  observe  the  balcony  from  the 
Street,   and  then  to  go  and  see  the  house  of  Siricus. 

ti  ti  ^ 


HOUSE  OF  SIRICUS. 

Excavated  1861.  Reg.  VII.  Ins.  I.  —  Vicolo  dei  Lupanari. 

House  N.^  47. 

On  the  threshold  of  this  house  are  inscribed  the 
words  «  Salve  Lucrum  » .  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
atriumisaroomdecoratedwith  the  foUowing  paintings: 
«  Nephtne  and  Apollo  helping  to  òicild  the  wstlà'  of  Troy  »  : 
«  Drunken  Heì^cides  »  .*  «  Viclcan  presentino-  Thetis  with 
iveapons  for  Achilles  » .  In  the  centre  of  the  peristyle 
is  a  pavilion  supported  by  four  green  columns. 

On  the  Wall  opposite  the  entrance  to  this  house 
are  painted  large  snakes,  Avith  the  inscription  ,  now 
almost  effaced:  «  Otiosis  locìts  non  est  descende  morator  » 
and  at  a  little  distance  ,  just  at  the  corner  of  the 
«  Vicolo  del  balcone  pensile  »  (  house  with  the 
Balcony),  there  is  another  house  N.°  18  which  is  locked 
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iip  ,   but  will   he  opencd  at  the  r(^quest   of  irontlemen. 
Ladies  ariMiot  admittcd  oxc(^pt  tlìose  who  ]:)articii1arl  v 
wisli  to. 

t^   ^   ^ 

HOUSE  OF  THE  SKELETON. 

Excavated  1863.  Reg.  VII.  Ins.  XIV.  —  Street   of  Abundance. 

House  N^.   9. 

This  house  presents  little  of  interest,  exceptino- 
that  a  skeleton  \ras  found  in  it  and  left  where  it 
was  discovered.  At  the  time  it  was  excavated  ,  the 
means  for  producing  casts  in  plaster  were  not  yet 
known.  The  room  in  which  it  was  found  is  supposed 
to  have  been  used  as  a  dormitory  for  servants,  and 
the  contracted  position  of  the  bones  ,  clearly  shows 
the  agony  endured  before  death.  Visitors  may  see 
it  by  looking  through  the  window,  which  is  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  garden  belonging  to  the  house. 

ti   1BÌ   ^ 

THE  STABIAN  THERMAE. 

Excavated   1853-1857.   Reg.   VII.   Ins.    I. —■  Street   of 

Marcus  Holconius. 

These  public  baths  date  from  the  Oscan  period 
but  they  w^ere  after-wards  extended  and  redecorated. 
A  very  spacious  Court ,  ilanked  by  pillars  on  two 
sides,  was  used  for  gymnastic    exercises. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  this  court  a  swimming- 
bath  may  be  seen  between  two  dressing  rooms; 
whilst  on  the  rigth-hand  side  there  are  two  entrances 
which  lead  ,   the  first  to    the    men's    baths,   and    the 
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second  to  the  women's.  Both  baths  are  very  well 
decorateci  with  fine  reliefs  in  stucco,  and  they  contain 
dressing  rooms  with  recesses  for  hanging  up  the 
clothes.  They  have  also  side  entrances.  The  tepid 
and  the  hot  rooms,  as  well  as  the  warm  bath  ,  and 
the  sudatory,  were  heated  by  means  of  doublé  walls 
and  doors.  In  the  room  of  the  white  marble  frigidarium 
there  is  a  large  basin  ,  also  in  marble ,  used  as  a 
fountain.  This  room  has  a  mosaic-floor  and  is  the 
only  one  which  is  wonderfully  preserved.  Opposite 
to  the  principal  entrance  are  four  baths  for  single 
bathers  with  a  side  entrance  from  the  Street ,  now 
closed  by  a  wooden   door. 

t^  ti  ^ 


HOUSE  OF  CORNELIUS  RUFUS. 

Excavated    1861.   Reg.   Vili.   Ins.   IV.  —  Street   of   Holconius. 

House  N.^    15. 

The  atrium  of  this  house  is  decorated  with  two 
fine  pedestals  for  a  table  ,  and  a  bust  with  the 
inscription   «  C.  Cornelio  Rufo  » . 

It  is  strange  that  the  slab  of  the  table  is  wanting, 
perhaps  it  was  broken  during  the  earthquake  of  the 
year  63  A.  D. 
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HOUSE  OF  MARCUS  HOLCONIUS. 

Kxcavatcd  i(S55.  Kc^^.  \\\\.  Tns.  IV.  —  Street  of  the  same  name. 

House  N.*'  4. 

This  house  is  interesting'  on  account  of  its  garden 
which  was  adornecl  with  a  lish-pond  and  f(juntain.  A 
Cupid  also  formed  a  jet  of  water  and  a  cascade.  Pipes 
are  laid  through  ali  the  columns  for  jets  of  water, 
and  there  is  a  key  to  turn  the  water  off  and  on.  The 
apartments  were  richly  decorated  Avith  handsome 
paintings  ,  but  they  are  now  ahnost  eifaced  by  the 
ravages  of  time  ;  their  subjects  are  the  following: 
«  Ai'iadne  and  Bacchus  »  :  «  Hennaphrodite  »  :  «  The  Rape 
of  Europa  »:  «  Achilles  in  Scyros  »  /  «  The  Jzcdgnient  of 
Paris  »  etc:  but  unfortunately  these  pictures,  as  stated 
above,  bave  lost  ali  their  freshness  in  consequence 
of  being  exposed  to  the  open  air.  The  kitchen,  stove, 
cook's  table,  and  other  ofifìces  are  ali  to  be  seen. 
Visitors  may  observe  here  as  well  as  in  many  other 
houses  ,  even  belongi ng  to  the  rich  and  noble  ,  the 
usuai  shops  at  either  side  of  the  main  entrance, 
where  they  sold  their  goods.  Marcus  Olconius 
Rufus  was  a  man  of  great  dignity  amongst  the 
Pompeians ,  and  he  restored  the  (xreat  Theatre  at 
his  own  expense. 
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THE  TRIANGULAR  FORUM 

Excavated    1769.   N.^   30. 


This  triangular  market  place  ,  seems  to  have 
been    no  less  elegant    than  the   <  Qreater  Forum», 

juclo'ing  from  the  fine  arcade ,  partly  restored  ,  by 
which  it  is  entered.  It  owes  its  name  to  having  three 
sides ,  which  were  flanked  by  one  hundred  Ionie 
columns,  forming  a  splendid  portico,  notable  indeed 
for  the  elegance  and  the  beauty  of  the  style.  It  was 
chiefly  used  by  the  frequenters  of  the  Theatre  which 
is  dose  by  it.  Just  in  front  of  the  entry  is  a  pedestiil 
with  an  inscription  on  which  was  placed  the  statue  of 
«  Marcellus  » ,  Augustus'  nephew. 

The  side  next  to  the  sea  was  open  and  embellished 
with  a  basement  approached  by  fi  ve  steps,  on  which 
was  erected  a  tempie  in  the  ancient  Greek  style, 
probably  dedicated  to  «  Apollo  »  (''').  It  was  adorned 
by  columns  of  the  ancient  Doric  order.  The  date  of 
its  construction  is  about  the  6^^'  century  B.  C.  and 
it  was  doubtless  destroyed  before  the  earthquake 
of  63  A.  D.  The  Pompeians  would  never  have  dreamt 
of  restoring  it  to  its  massive  and  imposing    dignity. 


Note.  —  Readers  of  Lytton's  work  will  remember  that  Olintkus 
exl'iorted  and  comforted  people  during  that  fatai  hour  of  desolation.  T/.e 
following  extract  from  «  The  Last  Days  of  Pompei i  »  refers  to  that 
incident. 


«  Yea;  the  hour  is  come  !  »  cried  a  loud  \'oice,  soU^nn  but  not 
fearful. 

Those  around  turned  in  dismay.  Tlie  voice  carne  from  above 
them.  It  was  the  voice  of  Olinthus  ,  wlio  ,  surrounded  by  bis 
Cliristian  friends,  stood  upon  an  abrupt  eminence  on  which  ihe 
old  Greek  colonists  had  raised  a  tempie  to  Apollo,  now  time- 
worn  and  lialf  in  min. 


{^)   Some  authorities  assert  that  it  was  dedicated  to   Hercules.    Soj^liano's    and 
Fiorelli's  g-uide-books,   say  tliat  it  was  already  in  ruins   in   the  IH.   century  J5.   C. 
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«  and  through    the  stillness  ag-ain  carne  bis    ominous 
voice  »  : 

«  The  liour  is  come  !  » 

The  Christians    repeated  the  cry.  It  was  cang-ht  up  —  it  was 

echoed  froin  side  to  side — woman  and  man,  childliood  and  old 

age   repeated,  not  aloud,  but  in  a  smothered  and  dreary  niurmur: 

«  The  bour  is  come  !  » 

(Loì-d  Lyttoii's  Lasf  Day  of  Pompeii.   Hook  V.  C  h.  IX. ì. 


What  a  (lifference  belween  the  true  and  tke  false  religion  !..  A\'liil.st 
Olintlius  tke  priest  of  the  Christian  faith,  was  preaching  to  the  people, 
Calenus  seized  that  oppoitunity  to  make  his  fortune  ,  by  stealing  part 
of  the  gold  and  precious  objects  belonging  to  t'/.e  tempie  of  Isis,  which 
was  already  in  ruins,  owing  to  the  incessant  fall  of  ashes  and  red-hot  stones. 
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GREATER  OR  TRAGIC  THEATRE. 

Excavated    1764- 1793. 

This  edifice  was  found  very  miich  ruined,  perhaps 
because  at  the  time  of  the  eruption  it  was  undergoing 
restoration.  It  is  a  building  of  very  early  origin.  By 
some  inscriptions,  (now  at  the  Naples  Museiim),  it  is 
knoAvn  that  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
it  Avas  restored  by  the  architect  Marcus  Artorius,  at 
the  expense  of  <^  Marcus  Holconius  Rufus  »  ,  and 
«  M.  Holconius  Celer.  ».  It  was  divided  into  three 
ranks;  viz:  « ///m  Cavea»,  «media  Cavea»,  and  «^  suiiiììia 
Cavea  » . 

The  <<  ìììia  Cavea  »  contained  four  tiers  W'ith  marble 
steps  for  distinguished  persons,  such  as  the  Decurions, 
the  priests  of  Augustus,  and  those  whohadtheprivilege 
of  the    «  BiseUiuììi  »    (place  of  honour). 

On  either  side  of  the  first  rank  were  two  divisions, 
the  one  to  the  right ,  was  for  the  «  Proconsids  and 
Decicrio7is  » ,   and  the  other  to  the  left,  for  the  Vestals. 

The  «  media  Cavea  »  that  is  the  second  rank, 
contained  twenty  tiers  for  the  military  and  for  such 
citizens  as  formed  part  of  some  corporation.  Upon 
the  first  step  of  this  rank,  and  just  in  the  centre  of 
thesemicircle,  there  is  a  «  Bisellium  »  with  the  following 
inscription: 

«  To  AL  Holconius  Rufus,  son  of  Vibius,  Pive  times 
Ditiunvir,  and  ti^ùce  quinquenìiial ,  Military  Tribune  elected 
b.\  the  people.  FI  amen  of  Augushcs  and  Father  of  the 
Coloìiy,  By  decree  of  the  Decurions  » . 

The  «  summa  Cavea»,  or  third  rank,  were  seats 
occupied  by  women ,  and  by  the  common  people. 
The  posterior    wall  of  the  stage  ,   once  adorned  with 
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statues,  contained  tliree  doors,  whicli  led  to  the  dressing 
rooms. 

In  front  of  the  stage  was  the  Orchestra ,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  from  either  side  by  two 
passages.  Behind  the  Orchestra  is  the  opening  for 
the  rising  and  falling  of  the  curtain  but  instead  of 
going'  up  ,  the  curtain  went  down.  Corridors  and 
staircases  led  to  diiferent  parts  of  the  building,  which 
could  accomodate   about  5000  spectators. 

This  public  edilice  was  in  the  open  air,  and  was 
covered  by  means  of  a  «  Velarmj)i  »  to  protect  people 
from  the  sun,  and  rain  ,  as  may  be  proved  by  th'" 
stone  rings,  which  are  stili  visible  on  the  outer  wali, 
for  the  use  of  the  poles.  Behind  the  Theatre  is  a 
square  reservoir,  the  water  being  used  for  refreshing 
the  spectators  by  means  of  sprinkling  from  concealed 
conduits. 

From  this  place  visitors  can  see  ,  at  a  distancc 
the  two  last  buildings  ,  which  forni  the  end  of  the 
round  of  the  ruined  city;  viz:  the  Barracks  of  Ola- 
diators  by  looking  from  the  middle  of  the  upper 
uncovered  corridor  of  this  Theatre  ,  and  the  small 
Theatre,  by  looking  from  the  left-hand  extremity  of  the 
sanie  semicircle. 
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TEMPLE  OF  IStS. 

whicli 

according  to  Bulwer  Lytton 

was 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  ARBACES. 

Excavated    1764- 1765.    Reg.   Vili.    Ins.   IV. 
Building  N.*'  28. 

The  follo wing"  inscription  ,  over  the  principal 
entrance  to  this  tempie  ,  states  that  this  place  vras 
restored  after  the  earthquake  of  63  A.  D.  by  N. 
Popidius  Celsinus,   a  boy  6  years  of  age: 

«  A^iunerms  Popidius  Celsimts,  son  of  Nitmeriits,  The 
tempie  of  Isis  having  f alien  in  conseqnence  of  an  earthquake 
loas  restored  front  its  foitndations  at  his  oicn  expense.  The 
Decnrions  on  account  of  his  liberality^  elected  Min,  loithout 
fees,   to  be  one  of  their  order  at  the  age  of  six  » . 

On  either  side  of  the  principal  entry ,  some 
remains  of  wooden  boxes  vedere  found,  perhaps  they 
were  used  for  the  reception  of  the  oiferings  made 
by  the  worshippers.  The  statues  of  «  Isis  »  «  Osiris  »  and 
other  Egyptian  deities  were,  at  that  time,  placed  in 
this  tempie,  and  are  now  in  the  Museum  at  Naples. 
No  remains  of  the  image  of  the  goddess  were  found, 
though  it  is  believed  that  it  was  of  wood  with  cloth 
drapery. 

Respecting  this  tempie  we  may  remarle  that 
Pompeii  remained  forgotten  for  many  centuries,  and 
its  discovery  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  year 
^595  by  order  of  the  Count  of  vSarno  ,  an  architect, 
named  Domenico  Fontana  ,  was  engaged  in  con- 
structing  an  aqueduct  to  convey  the  water  of  the 
river  Sarno  to  the  town  of  Torre  delF  Annunziata  ,  in 
the  course  of  which,  wells  were  excavated  at  certain 
points.  The    first  of  these  wells  was    made    from  the 
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higher  level  of  Pompeii  ,  exactly  over  this  tenip'e. 
Xaturally  some  of  the  ruins  werc  brought  to  light, 
and  from  that  moment  the  site  of  a  rich  and  opulent 
city  became  known. 

The  Court  of  this  teniple  was  surrounded  liy 
cohuìins,  which  formed  a  portico  simiUr  to  those  of 
the  other  temples.  Between  these  columns  were 
several  altars,  upon  which  remai ns  of  sacrifices  were 
found.  An  ancient  aperture,  now  used  as  an  air-shaft 
of  the  Stirilo  tunnel,  was  intended  for  the  reception 
of  these  remains.  Ag'ainst  the  wall  in  front  of  the 
principal  entrance  ,  is  a  small  shrine  ,  the  so  called 
PìU'gatoriuìii  on  which  abUitions  were  performed;  here 
a  staircase  descended  to  an  underground  celi  ,  the 
use  of  which  it  is  believed  ,  was  for  observing  the 
intestines  of  the  animls  sacrificed,  though  some  writers 
especially  the  immortai  Bulwer  Lytton  assert  that 
it  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  replying'  to  the  invo- 
cations  made  to  the  goddess.  They  say  that  these 
replies  were  made  through  a  tube  which  communicated 
with  the  head  of  the  goddess,  and  the  questions  put 
to  her,  were  generally  concerning  the  probable  result 
or  out-come  of  wars  etc.  They  supposed  also,  that  the 
priests  of  this  tempie  ,  were  so  adroit  in  framing 
them  ,  that  whatever  might  be  the  results  of  such 
enterprises,  the  replies  could  be  interpreted  as  having 
predicted  them.  On  the  wall  adjoining  the  shrine, 
were  chambers,   probably,   for  the  use  of  the  priests. 

]\Iany  skeletons  were  found  in  these  chambers, 
amongst  which  was  one  grasping  a  hatchet.  This, 
according  to  the  old  legend  ,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  priests  who  died  in  the  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  tempie,  at  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  the  city;  but,  according  to  Bulwer  Lytton,  it  was 
that  of  «  Burbo  »  the  old  master  of  Nydia,  (the  blind- 
girl),  who,  in  company  with  Calenus,  (one  of  the  priests 
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'jf  Tsis) ,  robbed  the  tempie  of  part  of  its  gold 
mummeries.  Jkit  he  was  less  fortunate  than  the  latter 
on  account  of  the  carbonio  acid  gas  by  which  he 
was  overcom(\  On  recovering  his  senses  he  found  the 
door  stopped  by  an  enormous  heap  of  ashes  and 
red-hot  «  lapilli  >>  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
unable   to  escape. 

Accordi ng  to  the  «  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  » 
Arbaces  was  then  the  chief  priest  of  this  tempie  but 
he  Uved  in  a  luxurious  house,  known  under  the  name 
of  the  house  of  the    «  Faun  » . 


Note.  —  Readeis  of  Bulwer  Lytton  will  remember  that  the  rich 
Diomede,  in  company  witli  many  other  merchants,  carne  to  this  tempie 
in  order  to  know  the  fate  of  their  vessels,  which  were  to  sail  the  day 
after  for  Alexandria.  They  were  about  to  offer  a  sacriti  ce  and  implore 
an  answer  froni  the  goddess.  The  follo wing  extract  from  «  The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii  »   refers  to  this  ceremony. 

and  a  low  murmuring-  noi  se    was  heard    within 

the    body  of  the  statue  ;  thrice  the  head  moved  ,  and    the    lips 
partod,   and    then  a  hoUow  voice  uttered  these  niystic  words; 

«  There  are  waves  like  charges  that  meet  and  glow, 
«  There  are  graves  ready  wroug-ht  in  the  rocks  below, 
«  On  the  brow  of  the  future  the  dangers  lour, 
«  I^ut  blest  are  \our  barks  in  the  fearful  hour. 

The  voice  ceased — the  crowd  breathed  more  freelv  —  the 
merchants  looked  at  each  other.  «  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  »■ 
murmured  Diomede;  «there  is  to  be  a  storni  at  sea,  as  tliere 
very  often  is  at  the  beginning  of  autumn  ,  but  our  vessels  are 
to  be  saved.   O  benehcent  Isis  !  » 

»  Lauded  eternally  be  the  g-oddess  !  »  said  the  merchants  ; 
«  what   can  be  less  equivocai  than  her  prediction  !  » 

(  Loì-d  Lyttoii's  «Last  Days  of  Pompeii  »  Boock  I.   Ch.  IV.). 


Readers  will  also  remember  that  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was 
over,  Arbaces  did  not  fail  to  praise  the  priest  Caleniis  for  having,  not 
only  improved  the  voice  of  the  statue,  but  for  his  skill  and  experience 
in   framint^r  the  above  verses. 
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THE  SMALLER  OR  COMIC  THEATRE. 

Excavated    1769- 1793. 
Building  N.«    19 . 

An  inscription  which  is  placed  over  the  door  of 
the  entrance  to  this  Theatre  says. 

«  Duunivirs  Caius  Oitinctiìts  Valgiis  ,  son  of  Cahcs^ 
and  Marcus  Poì  ciics ,  son  of  Maracs  by  decree  of  tìie 
Decìtrions  had  viade  and  approved  the    covered    Theatre  » . 

This  Theatre,  which  is  better  preserved  than  the 
large  one,  appears  to  have  been  undergoing  restoration 
after  the  earthquake  of  63  A.  D.  as  may  be  assumed 
from  the  various  columns  found  supporting  the  roof 
and  also  from  a  number  of  tiles  found  in  heaps  and 
numbered  with  charcoal. 

The  arrangement  of  this  Theatre  though  smaller 
than  the  other ,  was  very  similar  to  it.  There  was 
space  for  1500  spectators.  The  building  dates  from 
about  B.  C.  75.  The  marble  pavement  of  the  Orchestra 
was,  according  to  the  foUowing*  inscription,  presented 
by  Marcus   Oculatius: 

«  Marais  Ocìilatins  Verns,  son  of  Marcus,  Dìtnnivir 
of  the  ganies  » . 
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BARRACKS  OF  GLADIATORS. 

Excavated    1766-1796.   Reg.   Vili.   Ins.   Vili.  —  (Exit). 

We  will  finish  the  description  of  the  ruined  city 
with  the   «  Ludus  Qiadìatorius.  » 

It  is  a  square  ,  which  was  formerly  surrounded 
by  74  cohimns  forming  a  portico  with  a  number  of 
detached  cells.  Or  the  upper  tìoor  were  sleeping 
rooms.  This  square  which  lies  behind  the  stage  of 
the  «  Qreater  Theatre  »  was  originally  in  connection 
with  it ,  but  was  atterwards  fitted  up  as  Barracks 
for  the  Qladiators.  In  a  chamber  used  as  a  prison 
were  found  three  skeletons,  also  iron  stocks  for  the 
feet.  The  stocks  were  removed  to  the  Museum  at 
Naples  AN'hilst  they  have  been  replaced  by  a  very 
poor  wooden  reproduction.  In  another  chamber  some 
weapons  and  skeletons  were  found.  In  the  kitchen 
which,  was  very  large,  was  found  an  enormous  bronze 
boiler,  now  also  in  the  Naples  Museum.  Altogether 
63   bodies  were  discovered  here. 


Note.  —  One  of  these  cells  was,  accordine  to  Bulwer  Lytton's 
work,  occupied  by  Lydon,  the  Gladiator,  who  was  the  son  of  Medon, 
Diomede' s  slave.  Visitors  will  remember  that  during  the  spectacle  at 
the  Amphitheatre  ,  before  the  scene  with  the  lion,  some  combats  were 
performed.  The  foUowing  extract  from  «  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  » 
will  bring  to  the  mind  of  visitors  the  incident  of  Lydon  hghting  in  the 
arena  with  Eumolpus. 

«  Young  man  »,  said  Eumolpus,   in  a  low  voice 

«  desist;  I  will  wound  thee  slig-htly — then  lower  thy  arms;  thou 
liast  propitiated  the  editor  and  the  mob — thou  wilt  be  honorably 
saved  !  » 

«  And  my  father  stili  enslaved  !  »  groaned  Lydon  to  himself. 
-«  No  !   death  or  his  freedom  » 

T.ie  ferocity  vanished  freni  his  brow;   a  soft,    a 

tender  expression  of  sanctifying  but  despairing  fìlial  love  played 
over  his  features— played — waned — darkened!  His  face  suddenly 
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l)(M-aiii('  l(j(k(Nl  and  rij^icl,  resuinin**'  its  fornier  tìcrcen('ss.  Ile 
teli  ii])nn  tlie  (\irth  —  «  Look  to  him  »  said  tlie  Aedilc:  »  lic  lias 
dono  liis  duty  !  » 

«  The  ofìfìrors  dra.^j^cd  liiiii   off  to  t'.io  s])oJiariuni. 

Aj^ain  riili  pcrfu  ncs  wero  w.ifuMl  around  tue  Theatrc  ;  the 
attcMidants  sprinkled   frc^sh  sand  o\<m-  tlu»  arena. 

«  Brlng-  fortli  tiic  lion  and  (ìlaucus  the  Athcnian  »,  said  the 
editor. 

(Lord  I.ylton's  «  f.ast  Davs  of  /^oiiipcii  lìook»   W  Ch.   IL). 


An  old  and  pale  man  was  aniongst  the  Andience.  That  man  was 
Medon  ,  tlie  lather  of  the  Gladiator  Lydon.  His  li])s  trembled  ,  bis 
breath  camc  quickly  ,  and  bis  eyes  were  fixed  on  liis  son  !  Biit  wben 
Eumo]})us  killed  Lydon,  wbose  corpse  was  carried  into  tbe  spoliarium, 
tbe  miserable  and  doomed  fatber  was  no  longer  amongst  tbe  crowd  ! 
He  was  afterwards  seen  by  Olintbus  in  tbe  den  of  tbe  Arena,  weeping 
and  kissing  tbe  fLice  of  bis  dead  son  !  Notwistanding  tbe  fear  and  general 
consternation  of  tbe  people  ,  caused  by  tbe  first  symptoms  of  volcanic 
cruption  from  tbe  mountain  ,  Medon  remained  there  ,  and  unable  to 
outlive  bis  insufferable  grief,   died  on  tbe   corpse  of  bis    beloved  son!.. 

How  strange  is  tbe  nature  of  mankind  !  Lydon  ventured  his  li  fé  to 
obtain  bis  fatber's  freedom;  wbilst  anotber  young  man  struck  bis  fatber 
to  tbe  ground,  and  plucking  tbe  bag  oi  gold  from  him,  fled  precipitouslv, 
to   fall  immediately  afterwards.  Tbe  justice  of  beaven  bad  overtaken  him  !. 
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THE  AMPHITHEATRE. 

Excavated    i  749-18 13-18 1 6. 

Tliis  edifice  ,  though  smaller  and  less  beautiful 
than  the  others,  is  very  interesting  011  account  of  its 
antiquity;  for  it  was  the  first  Amphitheatre  built  before 
the  time  of  Augustus.  The  Pompeians  owe  it  to  the 
generosity  of  the  two  Duumvirs  «  Caius  Quintius 
Valgus  »  and  «  Marcus  Porcius  »  who  also  made 
and  directed  the  construction  of  the  covered  Theatre 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Comic  Theatre. 

Two  principal  entrances,  one  to  the  N.  and  the 
other  to  the  S.  were  for  the  people  ,  whiist  a  third 
door  intended  for  carrying  out  the  dead  gladiators, 
[spoliarmm),  was  on  the  oblong  side  to  the  W.  At 
the  N.  entrance  there  are  two  niches  ,  one  for  the 
statue  of  «  Caius  Cuspius  Pausa  »  (father),  and  the 
other  for  «  Caius  Cuspius  Pausa  >>  (son).  The  inscrip- 
tions  on  these  are  stili  visible.  These  entrances  had 
places  reserved  for  the  wild  beasts.  Originally  the 
«podiitvi»,  round  the  arena,  was  not  only  decorated 
with  fine  paintings,  (now  entirely  effaced),  representing 
combats  of  gladiators  etc,  but  it  had  also  an  iron 
grating  to  protect  the  onlookers  from  the  wild  animals. 

This  Amphitheatre,  like  the  «  Qreater  Theatre  » 
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was  divided  into  three  ranks;  viz:  «  ima  Cavea  » ,  «  media 
Cavea  »  and  «  summa  Cavea  »,  besides  the  top  tribunes 
for  women  and  children. 

The  «  ima  Cavea  »  or  first  rank ,  was  for  high 
class  people,   and  contained  five  tiers  with  stone  seats. 

The  «media  Cavea»,  or  second  rank,  occupied 
by  the  military  and  other  corporations  ,  contained 
twelve  tiers,  and  the  «summa  Cavea»,  that  is  to  say, 
the  third  rank,  containing  eighteen  tiers,  was  for  the 
general   public. 

On  the  AVestern  side  of  the  arena,  that  is  to  say 
just  over  the  «  spoliarium  »  is  seen  a  large  seat,  probably 
reserved  for  the  presi dent  of  the  games. 

This  building  could  accommodate  20.000  spectators, 
and  people  could  reach  their  seats  either  from  outside, 
by  means  of  a  large  ambulator}^  or  through  a  vaulted 
corridor,  which  was  in  communication  Avith  the  two 
principal  entrances. 

This  corridor,  or  vaulted  passage,  runs  ali  round 
the  arena  under  the  lower  steps  of  the  first  and 
second  rank.  From  the  vaulted  ,  or  covered  corridor 
there  were  many  small  staircases  leading  to  the  seats 
which  led,  some  to  the  second,  and  some  to  the  first 
rank. 

From  some  inscriptions  found,  (now  at  the  Naples 
Museum)  ,  announcing  the  games  ,  and  ending  with 
the  usuai  words,  «  et  vela  ennify>,  also  from  some  stone 
rings,  to  be  seen  from  the  outside,  we  know  that  the 
Amphitheatre  was  covered    with  the    «  Velarium  » . 

According  to  «  Tacitus  >,  during  a  performance 
in  the  year  59.  A.  D.  a  terrible  fight  took  place 
between  the  «  Nucerino  »  people  and  those  of  Pompeii, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  Emperor,  after  a  deliberation 
with  the  vSenate  ,  stopped  the  games  for  ten  years. 
This  conflict  is  represented  by  a  painting  found  in 
the  year   1S69,   i^^^^v  at  the  Naples    Museum. 
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Note.  —  According  to  Lytton's  work,  Sallust  read  the  letter^  sent 
by  Nydia,  a  little  before  Glaucus  and  the  lion  were  taken  into  the 
arena.  Readers  wìU  remember  that  Sallust  lost  no  time  in  saving  Calenus 
from  the  subterranean  prison  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  Arbaces. 
He  arrived  just  at  the  moment  when  the  assembly  was  momentarily 
awaiting  the  death  of  Glaucus  !  The  following  extract  from  «  The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii  »   refers  to  this  episode: 

«  Removo    the    Atheniaii  !  »    he    cried  ;    «  haste 

he  is  innocent  ! 

Arrest  Arbaces  the  Ei»vptian.  He  is  the  murderer  of  Apaecides. 
«  Art  thon  mad,   O  Sallust  !  »  said  the  practor,   rising-  from 
his  seat.   «  What  means   this  raving- ?  » 

«  Remove  the  Athenian!  Quick!  or  his  blood  be  on  your  head. 
Praetor,  delav,  and  yoii  answer  whith  your  own  life  to  the 
Emperor  !  I  bring'  with  me  the  e\e-witness  to  the  death  of 
the  priest  Apaecides.  Room  tiere  —  stand  back  —  there  he 
sits  !  Room  there  for  the  priest  Calenous  !  » 
(I.oì-d  lAttoìì's  «  Last  Davs  of  Pompeii»  Book  V.  Ch.  IV.). 


But  Vesuvius  ,  giving  ,  in  that  instant,  the  signal  for  the  end  of 
Pompeii,  set  free  prisoners  and  beasts  !  — patricians  and  slaves  !  —  The 
eartV.quake  !  —  the  rain  of  boiling  water  with  the  dense  darkness,  obli- 
terated  ali  social  distinctions  !  In  that  horrible  upheaval  of  nature  lasting 
three  days  ,  Pompeii  ,  and  many  other  flourisl^ing  cities  ,  were  buried 
beneath  t':e  askes,  and  ali  traces  of  them  lost,  under  this  new  surface 
of  fire  ! 
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